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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Summertime, as William E. Bohn illustrates on page 9, 
is straw-hat-circuit theatertime. It is also a time for vaca- 
tions, beaches, baseball games and numerous other diversions 
that we pursue under the guise of seeking relief from the 
hot weather to escape the daily problems of existence. Nor- 
mally, this column willingly allows itself to be infected by 
the summer mood. A while back, for example, it was thought 
that the subject for this week would be nothing more serious 
than the. fact that the nation’s number-one city celebrated 
Independence Day without a major league team in town 
(which is serious, when you really stop to think about it). 

But Arkansas Federal Judge Lemley ruined our plans by 
ruling that Little Rock, where Federal troops had to be 
brought in to insure compliance with the Supreme Court’s 
school-integration decision, could suspend its efforts to be 
law abiding for two-and-a-half years. For this led us to a 
second reading of “Democracy and Desegregation,” the spe- 
cial section by Sidney Hook which we published with our 
April 21 issue. And while the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 











the point to those for whom the issue is not the time and 
manner of enforcement but the fact of enforcement. No 
matter how gradual, sooner or later the moment comes when 
the readiness of the community to accept the law of the 
land is tested by the exercise of the Negro child’s right to 
attend the public high school of his district. Once tested, 
the law cannot abdicate before the interference of mob 
violence without making a mockery of the Negro child’ 
constitutional right to the equal protection of the laws.” 

“Although gradualness and patience are a sine qua non 
of peaceful enforcement, once the law is openly flouted it 
must be enforced. Worse in such situations than the risks 
of a firm and rapid enforcement would be the abandonment 
of the legal position already won or the indefinite postpone 
ment of further integration until such time as God softens 
the hearts of the hard-core segregationists. Beyond a certain 
point, the longer the delay, the more costly in tears and 
suffering will be the process of desegregation for everyone 
concerned. .. .” 
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BEIRUT 

HE CRISIS in Lebanon, accentu- 
a by the landing of 5,000 U.S. 
troops and the pro-Nasser coup in 
Iraq, was not set off by internal diffi- 
culties alone. Opposition leaders at- 
tribute it to President Camille Cha- 
moun’s desire for a second six-year 
term, but this is simply not true. Nor 
is it accurate to claim that the United 
Arab Republic is solely responsible 
for Lebanon’s difficulties. For both 
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internal and external factors gave 
rise to the curious, almost bizarre, 
revolution which has divided this 
tiny country of 1.5 million people 
for the last two months. Major among 


* them are the following: 


1. Lebanon’s present Parliament, 
which is composed of 66 deputies, 
does not embrace all opposition ele- 


j ments. Therefore, as in all Arab 


countries of the Middle East, there 
are many leaders of powerful clans 
and family groups in this half-Chris- 
tian, half-Moslem land who feel that 
they are entitled to a seat in Parlia- 
ment. They include Saeb Salam, key 
man in the current revolt; Moham- 
med Ali Riz; Adnan Hakim, head of 
the Najjadeh opposition party; Ab- 
dulla Yafi, former Prime Minister; 
Kamal Jumblatt, chief of the Druse 
sect; Selam Husseyn El Aoueyni; 
and Christian Henri Pharaon, a for- 
mer Foreign Minister. 

Before the elections in 1957, a 
Proposal was made to raise the num- 
ber of deputies to 88, but it was 
strongly opposed. This heightened 
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the anger of the excluded leaders, 
who felt that they were being cheated. 
Together with their principal repre- 
sentatives in Parliament—Rashid 
Karameh, Maarouf Saad, Sabri 
Hamadeh, Ali Bezzi, Shafik Mour- 
tada, Kamal Assad and Christian 
René Mouaouad—they began work- 
ing toward the day when they could 
launch an armed insurrection. De- 
termined to take advantage of all fa- 
vorable conditions, they happily ac- 
cepted the active help of the United 
Arab Republic from without, and of 
the Communists from within. 

One has to be familiar with Arab 
psychology, as well as with what goes 
into the making of a political party 
in this part of the world, to under- 
stand the present situation. On the 
whole, the political scene is domi- 
nated by strong personal and group 
feelings, and Western standards of 
political behavior do not apply. 

2. The 16 opposition deputies in 
Parliament, working with their coun- 
terparts outside, greatly weakened 
the Government. The principal ob- 
jection of the opposition leaders is 
that Lebanon has a clearly Western 
political orientation. They insist that 
the country “must maintain a strictly 
neutral position between the West 
and the East.” To eliminate any doubt 
about the meaning of this statement, 
one must hasten to explain that their 
real intention is to facilitate the reali- 
zation of General Abdul Nasser’s 
dream of a Pan-Arab empire. The 
Moslem opposition leadership is con- 


The tiny pro-Western country's future depends on armed free-world intervention 


Behind the 


Crisis In Lebanon 


vinced that the shortest and best way 
to give Lebanon a Moslem character 
is through cooperation with Nasser. 

3. The anti-feudal policies of Presi- 
dent Chamoun have aroused the an- 
ger of all land-holders and sherifs. 
Through their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, as well as through the 
masses living on their lands, they 
have attempted to oust Chamoun and 
to prevent his re-election. 

Lebanon as always suffered inter- 
nal strife because of these feudal 
lords. They have been able to intimi- 
date the government authorities by 
using the masses and the clans who 
depended upon them for their suste- 
nance, and they have been able to 
impose their will upon the Govern- 
ment. This, in fact, is the reason why 





NASSER: SUPPLIES THE REBELS 














Lebanon has never been able to have 
a really strong and effective govern- 
ment, and why it has never been pos- 
sible to realize a true national unity. 
President Chamoun has fought this 
feudal since he took 
office in 1952, and his success in at 


system ever 


least weakening its power is one of 
the principal causes of today’s difh- 
culties. 

4. There are marked anti-Western 
currents among the Moslem masses 
of Lebanon. The chief reason for this 
is certainly the old hatred of Brit- 
ish and French colonialism, which 
has ruled the country for so long. 
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liberation, drive them to anti-West- 
ern positions and make the USSR 
appear their friend and champion. 
The age-old misunderstanding be- 
tween Christians and Moslems also 
plays a role in this pro-Communist 
proclivity. Given the fact that Chris- 
tians are naturally overwhelmingly 
pro-Western in their political orienta- 
tion, Moslems instinctively become 
anti-Western, i.e., pro-Communist. 
5. One of the fundamental reasons 
for the present Lebanese crisis is 
certainly the foreign policy of the 
United States. Had the Anglo-French 


attack on the Suez Canal not been 





given an opportunity to create the 
United Arab Republic. 

6. There can be no doubt whatso. 
ever about the fact that the UAR js 
supporting the rebels in Lebanon, 
Syrian and Egyptian agents are 
swarming all over the place, and 


modern weapons and supplies are be./ 


ing smuggled into the country iy 
abundance from bordering mountain 
areas. United Nations Secretary-Gen. 
eral Dag Hammarskjold and the UN 
observers here could not help notic. 
ing this. Furthermore, it is highly 
unlikely that the present crisis can 
be solved without an international 





THE SUEZ CANAL: "IF FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN HAD NOT BEEN STOPPED, NASSER WOULD BE PAST HISTORY' 


Another reason, unquestionably, is 
the fact that thus far the United 
States has not been able to counteract 
Communist propaganda in this coun- 
try. Communism has found very fer- 
tile territory in the Middle East, 
where misery, destitution and ignor- 
ance still reign supreme. 

The success of Communism in this 
area may also be attributed to the 
fact that the new Arab generations 
know nothing about Bolshevism. 
Moreover, they are equally ignorant 
of the Western—especially the Amer- 
ican—type of democracy. The Com- 
munists, who carefully and_ skill- 
fully exploit the desire for national 


scuttled, and had the U.S. agreed 
to leave the resolution of the Suez 
question to London and Paris, Nas- 
ser and Nasserism would have been 
past history by now. 

Lebanon’s present tempest gath- 
ered impetus the day Nasser was able 
to present the Anglo-French retreat 
as a brilliant victory. Since then, 
Nasserism has practically amounted 
to a political force in this country 
where the opposition works under 
the banner of an “Arab Movement.” 
But this movement would never have 
reached its present heights if Cairo 
had not been pampered by Washing- 
ton, and if Nasser had not been 


police force being stationed along the 
borders of Lebanon. 

7. The Communists, especially now, 
are moving in from Syria. While 
they are not directly responsible for 
the present situation of civil wat, 
they are feverishly exploiting it, ham- 
mering home their anti-Western line. 
At the proper moment, apparently, 
they plan to become the masters of 
the situation. 

To sum up, since the Western ne 
tions want to preserve Lebanon— 
whose importance in the Middle Eas 
is all too obvious now—armed inter 
remaining 


vention was the only 


course of action. 
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By Denis Healey 


Revisionism 
Rocks the Kremlin 


Peaceful competition may break the Soviet bloc 


LonDON 
HE COLD-BLOODED murder of 
Imre Nagy and General Pal 
Maleter, which sent a shudder of re- 
vulsion round the world more unani- 
mous than that following the crushing 
of the Hungarian Revolution, has 
been a major propaganda setback 
for the Soviet Union. It is clear evi- 
dence of the desperation to which 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev has now 
been reduced in his hopeless attempt 
to restore the collapsing structure of 
world Communism. At stake is not 
only the position of the Soviet Union 
as the leader of the international 
Communist community, but also 
Khrushchev’s own position as leader 
of the Soviet Union. 

Except for a unique achievement 
in the case of Yugoslavia, failure to 
take full advantage of the contradic- 
tions inside the Communist camp has 
been the most serious deficiency of 
Western diplomacy. Like the Rus- 
sians themselves, Western statesmen 
have taken the monolithic unity of 
the Communist bloc far too much for 
granted. Yet even while Stalin was 
alive, the independence of the Yugo- 
slav and Chinese Communist parties 
forced major changes on Soviet di- 
Plomacy. And the decay of Commu- 
nism, the cement of Russian power 
abroad, has been the most important 
single feature of the post-Stalin era. 

In 1956, the Polish and Hungarian 
Communist parties both revolted 
against Russian control. The subse- 
quent tragedy in Budapest should not 
obscure the fact that in Warsaw Go- 
mulka successfully used the threat of 
military resistance to force Khrush- 
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chev to come to terms; at that time 
the Chinese Communists supported 
Gomulka against the Kremlin. In 
1957, Khrushchev failed in his at- 
tempt to re-establish some form of 
Comintern as an instrument of So- 
viet domination—not only because the 
Yugoslav Party refused to cooperate 
but also because other parties, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain, set 
limits to the extent of their subservi- 
ence. The open break with Tito which 
followed this failure, and the appall- 
ing execution of Nagy and Maleter, 
are proof that the Yugoslav Party had 
powerful sympathizers throughout the 
Communist world. Moreover, the Rus- 
sian case against Tito is now being 
urged in terms which can only in- 
crease support for the Yugoslav posi- 
tion. Thus, the First Secretary of the 
Czech Communist party explained 
that Tito had committed the crime of 
“trying to change the monolithic 
Communist bloc into a common- 
wealth of national Communist states.” 
This time, however, the Chinese 
Communist party has led the attack 
on those who claim that there is more 
than one road to socialism. Indeed, it 
looks as if Mao Tse-tung forced 
Khrushchev’s hand by publicly at- 
tacking the Yugoslav position in 
terms which made any compromise 
impossible. Khrushchev has become 
Mao’s prisoner. Having called on 
Mao for support in his internal strug- 
gle against the Malenkov-Molotov 
groups in 1956-57, he finds that now 
he has to dance to Mao’s tune. 
There has been much speculation 
in London about the reasons why 
Khrushchev is now compelled to ac- 


cept Chinese direction. Perhaps the 
Chinese were only pushing him a lit- 
tle faster along a road which he had 
already reconciled himself to travel- 
ing. But it also seems that Khrush- 
chev is now fighting so many battles 
simultaneously that he is compelled 
to come to terms with some of his 
opponents. Perhaps the switch he 
made on international Communism 
was the price he had to pay for vic- 
tory in the abolition of the machine 
tractor stations—and for further in- 
creasing the number of his personal 
nominees in the main Party organs. 
Moreover, the Western failure to re- 
spond more willingly to his diplo- 
matic overtures left him little case for 
persisting in a more liberal line. 

Khrushchev’s new insistence on ab- 
solute obedience from the smaller 
Communist parties only emphasizes 
the independence of the Chinese Com- 
munists. They have emerged from the 
current crisis as at least equal with 
the Russians as authorities on inter- 
national Communism, and as differ- 
ing from them in their fundamental 
attitude toward the outside world. 

Tito asserted in his speech at Istria 
on June 15, 1958 that Peking, unlike 
Moscow, refuses to renounce the use 
of war as an instrument of policy, 
arguing that even if China lost half 
its population there would still be 
over three hundred million Chinese 
left. 

There is little evidence, however, 
that the Chinese Communists are seri- 
ously considering war in the immedi- 
ate future; on the contrary, they are 
fully occupied at present in consoli- 
dating their hold on the millions of 
overseas Chinese who are scattered 
over Southern Asia. But there is 
every reason to believe that Peking 
dislikes Khrushchev’s policy of peace- 
ful competition with the West, since 
it diverts Soviet goods from China 
to some of its non-Communist rivals 
in Asia. And, like some of the East 
European Communist parties, Peking 
seems to need greater international 
tension as a means of justifying 
harsher measures of control at home. 
Thus, there is a great schism latent 











in the Communist camp which may 
ultimately erupt in a public split as 
historically important as that between 
Byzantium and Rome. 

Behind all these differences of pol- 
icy and interest lies Soviet Russia’s 
basic demographic inferiority to 
China. With a population only a 
third as large as China’s, the Rus- 
sians occupy a country three times 
as big. Moreover, China’s population 
is increasing twice as fast as Rus- 
sia’s, by between 12 and 15 million 
a year. Every truck-load of goods 
which travels from the Soviet Union 
to China brings nearer the day when 
the Chinese Communists will be able 
to exact total obedience from their 
Russian allies. 

The most immediate threat to Rus- 
sia’s position is China’s acquisition 
of atomic weapons. The Kremlin has 
been as reluctant to give China 
atomic weapons as the U.S. has been 
toward supplying her allies. But in 
May 1958 the Chinese Foreign Minis- 
ter told West German correspond- 
ents: “At present China has no nu- 
clear weapons, but we shall have 
some in the future.” Many Western 
experts believe that Chinese scientists 
have already advanced far enough to 
enable Mao to produce his first 
atomic weapon within a year. If this 
is true, it may explain the sudden 
Soviet volte-face on the conference of 
nuclear experts in Geneva. China 
may be as great an obstacle to a ban 
on nuclear tests on the Communist 
side of the Iron Curtain as France 
is proving on the Western side. 

Underneath the immediate sharp- 
ening of cold war conflicts which has 
followed the recent Soviet murders 
there emerges more clearly than ever 
the fundamental common interest be- 
tween Russia and the U.S. in freezing 
the present pattern of world power. 
The very fact that the Communist 
leaders now recognize a need for 
heightening international tension is 
the best reason why the West should 
resist the temptation to fall back into 
the postures of 1949. The best way of 
sharpening the contradictions inside 
the Communist camp is persistently 


to offer the Russians a constructive 
alternative to the cold war. For if the 
West resumes an attitude of absolute 
hostility to the Communist bloc it 
will create the conditions in which 
the Kremlin may succeed in solving 
problems which are otherwise in- 
soluble. 

To take one example, now that 
Communist orthodoxy has defined 
“revisionism” as the supreme heresy, 
Khrushchev must face the fact that 


GOMULKA: LIP-SERVICE TO MOSCOW 


the two most promising Communist 
parties outside the Iron Curtain are 
both committed to revisionist ideas. 
Following its victory in Kerala, and 
a great increase in membership, the 
Indian Communist party last May 
adopted a new constitution which ac- 
cepted parliamentary democracy not 
only as a means of winning power 
but also as the form in which a so- 
cialist society should be built after 
winning power. The Italian Commu- 
nist party has built the largest mass 
following in Europe by allowing it- 
self a similar flexibility. The only 
situation which would allow Khrush- 
chev to force conformity on such 
parties without a catastrophic loss of 
influence would be a drastic sharp- 
ening of Western hostility. 

More important still is Khrush- 
chev’s problem in Poland, which has 
gone even further than Yugoslavia 
in revisionism, though paying reluc- 





































tant lip-service to Soviet orthodoxy, 
Gomulka’s hold both on the Polish 
Communist party and the Polish 
Army is a great deal firmer than jf 
was two years ago when he last stood 
up to Khrushchev. Though he wil 
undoubtedly make some marginal 
concessions to the new Russian line, 
only physical intervention by th 
Red Army could succeed in shifting 
him from his basic position, and this 
can be excluded—unless the West is 
lunatic enough to create a diversion 
by military intervention in the Mid 
dle East, as in fact it did during the 
Hungarian Revolution. Fortunately, 
Washington and London both seem 
now agreed that Gomulka is more 
important than Chamoun in Lebanon, 
The worst that Poland now has to 
fear is an economic blockade by the 
Communist camp. But this too can 
probably be precluded, and certainly 
rendered ineffective. if the West 
makes it clear in advance that it is 
ready and able to replace any raw 
materials which Poland is denied by| 
the Communist bloc. 

What strikes the observer most 
forcibly about the present crisis in 
the Communist camp is that it is the 
mirror image of the crisis which has 
been shaking the Western alliance 


in the last few years. Neither side in} 


| 
the cold war has yet succeeded in| 


building a type of unity which can} 


survive except under heavy and con- 
tinuous external pressure. What the 
West must now recognize is that if 
will win the world struggle only if it 
can afford to make the relaxation of 
international tension the real aim of 
its policy, if it can throw consistently 
onto the Communist bloc the odium 
of responsibility for the cold wat 
and the arms race. The execution of 
Nagy, and the second excommunice- 
tion of Tito, proved that, despite all 
appearances in the last few years, 
peaceful competition imposes evel 
heavier strains on the Soviet alliance 
than on the West. Have the Wester 
governments sufficient moral couragt 
and political imagination to draw 
the right conclusions from this dem 
onstration? 


The New Leader 
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MAO TSE-TUNG: AN UNLIKELY TITO 


a PAST few months have seen the rise of new efforts 


to convince the American people of the desirability 
of closer diplomatic, economic and cultural relations with 
Communist China. The opposition to such a policy is 
neither conservative nor liberal, but rests on the highest 
degree of bipartisanship. The Committee of One Mil- 
lion (Against the Admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations), with which I have been associated since 
its inception in 1953, represents all political philosophies. 
Its members include Senators Ralph E. Flanders, Irving 
M. Ives, Jacob K. Javits, Mike Mansfield, Richard L. 


| Neuberger and Margaret Chase Smith. 


Those who advocate closer ties between the United 


two assumptions: 

1, The Communists are in firm and permanent control 
of the mainland of China. Even though we do not like the 
Peking regime, it is in power and will be there for a long 
time to come. There is little that we, or the Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa, can do to change this situation. 
Therefore, unless we wish to ignore 600 million people, 
we must deal with the Peking regime. 

2. Chinese Communism is different in certain aspects 
from Soviet Communism. Expanded trade and cultural 
relations between the free world and Communist China 
will drive a wedge between Moscow and Peking and per- 
haps even make a Tito out of Mao Tse-tung. Through 
such trade and cultural relations, ties between Red China 
and the free world will be strengthened with the corre- 
sponding weakening of the ties between Peking and the 
Kremlin. 

The Committee of One Million believes that both these 
assumptions are false, as were the similar premises used 
in the 1930s to justify Western relations with Japan, 
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Senator urges Peking's economic and diplomatic isolation 


SHOULD WE 
RECOGNIZE 
RED CHINA? 


By Paul H. Douglas 


U.S. Senator, Illinois 


Italy and Germany. Until Pearl Harbor, all too many 
individuals in the United States believed that (1) the 
governments of Japan, Italy and Germany were in firm 
control of their peoples, and (2) trade and cultural rela- 
tionships with the Axis powers would somehow convince 
them that we wanted only friendship and “coexistence” 
—if sufficient concessions were made, the Axis powers 
could be split. 

Such trade and appeasement came to an end in the 
tremendous holocaust of World War II. The scrap metal 
which the United States shipped to Japan was turned into 
bombs which devastated half of Asia. Oil sold to Italy in 
1936, on the theory that “to restrict trade means to re- 
strict freedom,” powered the planes which strafed Ethi- 
opia and encouraged Mussolini’s quest of empire. High- 
level diplomatic relations and negotiations with Germany 
ended in the disaster at Munich. The Luftwaffe and the 
Wehrmacht were built as a result of trade which, at the 
start, was limited to “non-strategic goods.” The end 
result of this policy was the death of millions of men, 
women and children and the destruction of entire cities 
and peoples. 

One might think that this bitter historical lesson would 
be deeply ingrained in the intellects of all free men who 
survived. Unfortunately, many prominent individuals and 
organizations still call for expanded trade and cultural 
relations and, ultimately, diplomatic relations with Mao 
Tse-tung’s China. Their arguments are based on wishful 
thinking rather than fact. 

Information reported by Peking itself refutes the idea 
that the Communists are firmly entrenched on the main- 
land. Mao’s “let-a-hundred-flowers-bloom” campaign un- 
covered broad opposition to Communist rule in China 
that had to be crushed through the current “rectification” 











and “anti-rightist” drives. We have reliable reports of 
anti-Communist student demonstrations; official reports 
of the “relocation” of tens of thousands of intellectuals 
from urban areas to farms; the visible evidence of a 
constant stream of refugees to Hong Kong and Macao; 
the report of Shih Liang, Peking’s Minister of Justice, 
that the “People’s Courts” had dealt with 364,604 “coun- 
ter-revolutionary” cases in a 17-month period. These are 
strong indications, indeed, that all is not well in Commu- 
nist China. 

The second assumption—that Mao might become a 
Tito—seems to have been shattered by Peking’s joining 
with the Soviet Union in the most vigorous denunciation 
of Tito’s recent deviations. Its attitude on “revisionism” 
today is as clear as was its support of the brutal Soviet 
intervention in Hungary. 


HERE APPEAR to be only two alternative lines of 
1 re open to U.S. policy: either expand trade and 
cultural relations with Red China, which is the first step 
toward its admission to the UN and recognition by our 
Government; or continue and strengthen our present 
policy of resolute opposition to any political, diplomatic, 
economic or moral assistance to Red China. 

Let us examine the possible results of the first of these 
two alternatives: We have already agreed to actions by 
our allies to ease their restrictions on trade with Red 
China. The moment our own trade restrictions are eased 
substantially, the prestige of the Peking regime will begin 
to mount in Asia. The economy of Red China, which by 
its own admission is facing serious difficulties, will be 
bolstered. In a recent speech, the Deputy Minister 
of Economic Planning of the Peking regime called for 
wide-scale economic retrenchments and admitted critical 
shortages of pig iron, steel and lumber; shortages in 
meats, totalling 20 million hogs; shortages in edible oils; 
shortages in cotton, totalling 20 million tons; shortages 
in coal which led to the destruction of railroad cars for 
fuel in Inner Mongolia. Expansion of trade would act as 
a rescue operation. The power of Communist China would 
be considerably enhanced. 

Then, American newspapermen and businessmen will 
go into Red China and begin dealing with Communist 
Government officials. Pressures will increase for U.S. 
Government officials to be stationed in Red China to 
assist our citizens. The next step would be establishment 
of U.S. consular offices—which would inevitably lead to 
recognition of the Mao regime. Somewhere along the 
line will come admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

The moment that our Government recognizes Peking, 
the key will be turned on the prison that is mainland 
China. We will have told our present allies in Asia that 
they would have been better off as neutrals, and indirectly 
told the neutrals that they might as well give in to the 
Reds now as later. 














If Communist China is admitted to the UN, the Chante 
of that organization would, I am afraid, be anoth 
“scrap of paper” to be tossed into the pile of discard 
international documents. Many forget that the Chart 
did not provide for universality of membership, but 
stricted it to peace-loving states. Communist China 
certainly not be designated as a peace-loving state afte 
its aggressive war in Korea, its violation of the ] 
armistice terms and its aid to subversive movements j 
Vietnam and Laos. True, we already have some aggresso 
states in the United Nations. But why should we add ti} 
their number and, in addition, give the aggressor a sea 
on the Security Council? 

Furthermore, if we recognize Peking, we will hay T 
helped solidify one of the most potent fifth columns i 
history. The 12 million overseas Chinese living in South ay 
east Asia will have little choice but to give their allegiance? pate 
to Red China, and to try to deliver into its control the} jake 
countries where they have great power: the Philippines} New 
Vietnam, Indonesia, Singapore and Malaya, Thailand} phic 
and Burma. And our own citizens of Chinese descent will} um 
be subjected to blackmail and coercion, through their! sor 
relatives in China, by the diplomatic representatives off the 
the Peking regime. | ican 

Admission of Red China—which would entitle it to} ¢, } 
China’s permanent seat on the UN Security Council—| jJeg 
would tie up the Security Council completely, and thereby} .j4)j 
encourage aggression by both the Soviet and Chines} yoyt 
Communists. For the sake of expediency, and a fevfima 
dollars’ profit, we will have made valueless the sacrifice} 
of 35,000 American boys who died in Korea resisting} 4 q 


Chinese Communist aggression. min 
What of the other road—that of non-recognition ani hap) 
no trade? ago 


Following this road, we will strengthen our national year 
security by adhering to the intelligent principle of stead: ito t 
fast support of our allies and refusal to build up our} esca 
enemies. By helping to strengthen freedom among out} The 
allies and helping to build sound economies and political} or 
systems in Asia, we will demonstrate the value of a free§ chai 
society as opposed to slavery under Communism. Con-} hote 
tinued economic pressures from without could caus #Cha 
greater economic pressures from within to force Peking § grar 
to make basic concessions to the Chinese people. If ther § of | 
is any chance at all of dividing China from the Kremlin, § up 
it must come by forcing Peking to turn from Mosco¥ § mov 
because the Soviet Union cannot supply China’s needs f tical 
rather than by making it easy for both countries to § Yor 
survive. whi 

The argument is sometimes heard that we must be fin t 
“realistic” and “practical”—the implication being that § Nob 
to be realistic and practical we must deal with Comm | con 
nist China. In contrast, our Committee of One Million Sch 
insists that, to be realistic and practical, we must not gente 
recognize Red China or admit it into the UN. To dos § furr 
would be to invite disaster. B 
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WO WEEKS ago, we motored up to 
. Poconos to take in the Tami- 
ment Chamber Music Festival. There, 
in a perfectly designed theater lo- 


lake, we heard Bach played by the 
New Chamber Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia. Camp Tamiment, once a simple 
summer camp, is now a cultural cen- 
ter. We are always complaining about 
the low tastes of Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ican, but about 900 people gathered 
to hear the musical classics. In that 
ideal setting, the music seemed espe- 
cially inspiring; it lifted us out of the 
routines of life and set free our 
imaginations. 

On our way home, I put to Edith 
a question which has been on my 
mind for a long time: “What has 
happened to summer?” Fifty years 
ago it was just the hot season of the 
year. People who could afford it went 
to the seashore or the country to 
escape the heat and dirt of the cities. 
There they went swimming or fishing 
or fanned themselves in rocking- 
chairs on the long porches of summer 
hotels. Up to about 1930, the tent 
Chautauqua circuits brought pro- 
grams, including plays, to thousands 
of little towns. But when they folded 
up there was nothing left but the 
movies. Legitimate theater was prac- 
tically nonexistent, except in New 
York. The old “road” companies 
which used to relieve the monotony 
in the larger towns had disappeared. 
Nobody thought of having plays or 
Concerts in the country. Sunday 
School picnics were the height of 
entertainment, and the music was 
furnished by birds and crickets. 

But look about you now and see 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Straw-Hat Circuit 
Revives Theater 


how things have changed. The New 
York Times recently listed 147 sum- 
mer theaters “along the straw-hat 
trail,” and that is far from a com- 
plete roster. Last week we saw the 
New York company give a perform- 
ance of Auntie Mame at the Brandy- 
wine Music Circus, which lies just a 
couple of miles from us across coun- 
try. Next week we shall see Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream at the Strat- 
ford, Connecticut, Shakespeare Festi- 
val. 

I am not pretending that all sum- 
mer theaters have the same high pro- 
fessional standards. Some may con- 
tain young people who have more 
ambition than talent. But the one 
which I know best, the Robin Hood 
Theater, at Arden, Delaware, has a 
really good professional stock com- 
pany. The Brandywine Music Circus 
presents regular New York musical 
and dramatic companies throughout 
the season. The summer theaters ev- 
erywhere, I think, have progressed 
beyond amateur standards. 

Back in the 19th century we had 
some 50 going theaters in New York, 
and professional road companies car- 
ried Broadway successes to the larger 
cities even in the farthest West. Then 
“the road” began to disappear and 
the number of theaters in New York 
shrank to 20 or 25. Even old, experi- 
enced players had a hard time mak- 
ing a living. 

In New York there has been little 
change in this picture. Many theaters 
have been turned over to motion pic- 
tures and many are dark. But the 
147 rural playhouses registered by 
the Times show that something new 
has happened. This liveliness means, 


for one thing, that actors have a 
break. Young people have a chance 
to show what they can do. At least 
during the summer, they can eat 
and practice their art. The same may 
be said of playwrights, who have 
been having a hard time of it. All of 
these show-places pay royalties. 

I know that critical persons can 
be snooty about many of the dra- 
matic programs presented by these 
country playhouses. I know, too, that 
most of the plays put on are not of 
the most significant or exciting sort. 
There are nc Ibsens or Shaws writing 
for the straw-hat circuit. But as long 
as the theaters are open there is a 
chance that better things will develop. 

When the Chautauqua circuits 
came to an end, people said it was 
because of the competition of the 
movies and the radio plus the free- 
dom of motion provided by the auto- 
mobile. They all still exist—plus 
television. But it is now becoming 
evident that the movies cannot take 
the place of actual live theater. 
Television, as far as plays are con- 
cerned, is just another movie with 
a smaller screen. And the mobility 
afforded by the automobile makes it 
possible for a really well-managed 
theater to tap a large area and se- 
cure a steady and substantial audi- 
ence. The very influences which 
helped put an end to the Chautauqua 
make it possible for the country 
theater to flourish. 

What we are beginning to see—at 
least in the East—is the disappear- 


ance of country people. The theater 


is not becoming countrified; the peo- 
ple are becoming citified. In the 
summer we have the union of vaca- 
tion and warm weather. The theaters 
need no artificial heat. The weather 
does not interfere with attendance. 
Customers can buy their tickets in 
advance and count on traveling over 
good roads to see the show. So for 
most people, summertime is theater- 
time. Country people and city folks 
on vacation mingle cheerfully be- 
tween the acts—and the process of 
leveling out the country’s population 
goes merrily on. 
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Mexico City 
HE JuLy 6 election of Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos as President of 
Mexico came as no surprise to any- 
one. For the 48-year-old “egghead” 
lawyer was the candidate of the Party 
of Revolutionary Institutions (PRI), 
which has been ruling Mexico un- 
interruptedly for four decades, has 
never lost a Presidential election and 
controlled all the machinery neces- 
sary to win this one. 

With the PRI holding a virtual 
power monopoly, Mexico would seem 
to be a one-party state—and in some 
respects it is. In others, however, it 
is more democratic than many Latin 
American republics boasting several 
parties. 

The PRI 
party than a national coalition com- 
posed of three so-called sectors: la- 
bor, peasant and “popular” (the lat- 
ter including businessmen, house- 
wives, professionals, etc.). It is also 
the battleground of three rival fac- 
tions which cut across the sectors: 
left, right and center. To get nomi- 
nated, a presidenciable (Presidential 
aspirant) must conduct a months- 
long, sometimes years-long, struggle 
to win over the decisive forces. These 
range from ex-President Lazaro Car- 
denas on the left to ex-President 
Miguel Aleman on the right, and 
from the leaders of the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers to those of the 
Confederation of Chambers of In- 
dustry. The real election, in short, 
takes place inside the party. 

Considered the guardian and re- 
pository of the Mexican Revolution 
of 1910, which virtually every Mexi- 


is less a conventional 





By Daniel James 


IS MEXICO 
GOING CAPITALIST ? 


can upholds fanatically, the PRI, 
with all its faults, has given Mexico 
political stability. This is exactly 
what was needed most after long 
years of civil war and chaos. It has 
made possible one of the most re- 
markable social and economic trans- 
formations of modern times, cata- 
pulting Mexico out of the ranks of 
the underdeveloped nations in a mat- 
ter of a generation. Today the coun- 
try is progressing faster than any of 
its Latin American neighbors, not 
to mention the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. In some eco- 
nomic areas it is moving ahead at a 
more rapid rate than even such ad- 
vanced nations as the United States 
and Canada. 

While the United States is suffer- 
ing a recession, Mexico is booming. 
The boom started 12 years ago and 
has scarcely let up since. In that 
time, the physiognomy of Mexico has 
completely changed. 

During the decade 1946-1955 the 
Mexican economy, according to a re- 
cent study of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission on Latin America 
(ECLA), grew at a record annual 
rate of 6 per cent. Agricultural pro- 
duction rose 100 per cent; industrial 
production 80 per cent; and the pro- 
duction of capital goods, always a 
barometer of industrialization, went 
up a phenomenal 156 per cent. 

The boom has reached record 
heights under incumbent President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, who took of- 
fice in December 1952. Since then, 
total production has been increasing 
at the annual average rate of 7 per 
cent. To make a comparison with a 


Latin American country long re 
garded as fairly well industrialized, 
Argentina, in 1956 Mexican produc: 
tion went up 8 per cent compared 
with only 1 per cent for Argentina. 
Steel production alone has been ris 
ing at an annual rate of 20 per cent, 
faster than the rate for Canada or the 
United States; Mexico has already 
overtaken Latin America’s second 
steel producer, Argentina, and now 
challenges the first, Brazil. 

Take another index of economic 
progress, electrification. Mexico is 
producing electric energy faster than 
any other Latin American republic. 
In 1956 it also outdistanced the 
United States and Canada with a 12.5 
per cent rate of growth, compared 
with 10.9 and 10.5 for the other two, 
respectively. Since Lopez 
cinta river system in southern Mex- 
ico, one of the world’s ten largest, 
Mexico’s present electric capacity of 
2.3 million kilowatts will be trebled 
within a few years and the country 
completely electrified within 20. 

Typical of the boom is what has 
happened to a single branch of the 
vital construction industry, cement. 
In 1940, Mexico was making only 
485,000 metric tons of cement al 
nually. By 1947 production had al 
most doubled, to 999,000 tons. By 
1955, midway through the Ruiz Cor 
tines regime, it had more than dow: 
bled again, to 2 million tons. By last 
year it had increased another 20 pet 
cent, to 2.5 million. With nine new 
plants hurriedly going up to meél 
the insatiable demand, Mexico nett 
year expects to be making 4 million 
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tons of cement annually—a hundred- 

fold increase in two decades. 
Speaking of construction, so much 

of it is going on that the face of Mex- 


9 ico seems to change from day to day. 


Americans who knew Mexico City a 
year or two ago would hardly recog- 
nize it now. There is hardly a block 
along the Paseo de la Reforma, for 
example, where one or more major 
buildings are not going up—an ultra- 
modern hotel, an office building, a 
condominio (apartment co-op)—and 
taking up one entire block will be a 
new U.S. Embassy to cost $3 mil- 
lion. The capital has been expanding 
so fast that it threatens to engulf the 
ciudades satelites (satellite cities) 
which had been planned to absorb 
anticipated growth. 

The boom has not only been re- 
sponsible for record production in- 
dices but, more important in the 
long run, for new basic industries. 
Since 1952 alone, three big ones have 
been introduced: freight cars, diesel 
trucks and textile machinery. The 
new freight-car industry is important 
psychologically as well as economi- 
cally. When Mexico began making 
freight cars in 1955, she turned out 
865; last year she made 1,500 and 
output is steadily increasing. This not 
only means a direct saving of mil- 
lions of dollars a year which Mexico 
has for generations been paying to 
rent U.S. cars, but lessened depend- 
ence, in still another area, on the 
gringo. 

One new industry, petrochemicals, 
is revolutionizing agriculture. Less 
than a decade old, it is worth 2.5 bil- 
lion pesos ($200 million) and em- 
ploys 25,000 workers. One petro- 
chemical product, fertilizer, whose 
production almost doubled between 
1952 and 1957, has not only in- 
creased agricultural output but is 
eliminating amoebic dysentery, the 
national disease caused by use of 
human dung as fertilizer, Americans 
who arrive in Mexico deathly afraid 
of eating the food can now begin to 
Test easy. 

The boom has also struck agricul- 
ture. In fact, agricultural production 
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has been rising so fast that it has 
been paying for industrialization. 
This is due to record expansion of the 
three crops which are Mexico’s lead- 
ing exports and dollar-earners: cot- 
ton, coffee and sugar, in that order. 
In the past six years alone, cotton 
production has doubled (from 1.1 
million bales in 1952 to 2.3 million 
this year), making Mexico the 
world’s third biggest cotton exporter 
and enabling her to pay for about 
one-third of her imports of machin- 
ery and heavy equipment. Coffee out- 
put has risen 70 per cent since 1946, 
putting Mexico behind only Brazil 
and Colombia among the world’s cof- 
fee exporters. Sugar has practically 
doubled its yield under Ruiz Cor- 
tines. 

The ECLA study praises Mexico as 
“the Latin American country that 
has displayed the greatest efforts to 
improve production and_ technical 
conditions in agriculture in recent 
years.” These efforts have paid off 
in terms of consumption as well as 
export crops. The yield of all con- 
sumption crops increased 69 per 
cent from 1946 to 1955, according 
to the ECLA, and made Mexico 97.9 
per cent self-sufficient in food. That 
mainstay of the Mexican diet, frijoles 
(brown beans) has doubled in output 
over the past five years. On the other 
hand corn, used in making tortillas, 





LOPEZ MATEOS: THE 'NEW MEXICAN’ 


the national equivalent of bread, last 
year fell short by 500,000 tons of 
Mexico’s needs and the difference had 
to be made up with imports from the 
U.S. To offset the hazards of culti- 
vating corn, which is grown on tiny, 
uneconomic plots by methods which 


haven’t changed in thousands of 
years and exhaust the soil rapidly, 
the Government has been pushing 
wheat as a substitute. As the Govern- 
ment points out, wheat is healthier, 
and is farmed on large tracts of land 
by the latest scientific methods. Con- 
sequently, wheat production has gone 
from 512,000 tons in 1952 to 1.3 mil- 
lion in 1957. The day is not distant 
when wheat-bread will replace the 
ancient tortilla on most Mexican 
tables. 

Will the boom continue? If so, for 
how long? The ECLA answers both 
questions together, in effect, by pre- 
dicting continued large-scale eco- 
nomic expansion for another six or 
seven years at least. Its projections, 
carried to 1965, indicate that total 
production will be at an annual aver- 
age rate of increase of more than 
five per cent (slightly under the pres- 
ent rate), and that consumption 
should keep pace with a similar an- 
nual average increase. The ECLA 
anticipates the biggest increases in 
petrochemicals, particularly in alka- 
lines, 294 per cent, and ammonium 
sulphate, 195 per cent. It expects an 
expansion of 177 per cent in steel 
capacity by 1965, 164 per cent in 
medium-goods production, 62 per 
cent in wheat, 50 per cent in coffee 
and 39 per cent in cotton. If the 
ECLA’s projections prove true, by 
1965 Mexico will have experienced 
two decades of economic expansion 
unparalleled anywhere in the contem- 
porary world. 

But of greatest consequence to 
Mexico’s future is the profound struc- 
tural change in the economy that the 
boom is bringing about and its broad 
social implications. “In a short pe- 
riod of 10 to 15 years,” observes the 
respected Government lending agen- 
cy, Nacional Financiera (equivalent 
to our defunct Reconstruction Fi- 
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nance Corporation), “Mexico’s basic 
industries have experienced such an 
extraordinary expansion that this 
has resulted in profoundly altering 
the economic structure of the coun- 
try.” Mexico, in a word, is no longer 
an underdeveloped country. Nor is it, 
as yet, an industrial one; it is some- 
where in between. 

When Cardenas left office in 1940, 
65 per cent of the economically ac- 
tive population was engaged in agri- 
culture; the figure now is 53 per cent 
and is going down steadily. By 1980, 
it is estimated, only one out of every 
three Mexicans will be working in 
agriculture; Mexico will then be in- 
dustrialized to the degree that we 
were just after the turn of the cen- 
tury. The trend toward urbanization 
is already pronounced. Almost half 
of Mexico’s 32 million inhabitants 
now live in urban centers; the urban 
population is increasing by 6 per cent 
yearly, the rural only by 1.6. 

A striking illustration of the struc- 
tural change in Mexico’s economy is 
the rising importance of capital goods 
production, which in 1945 accounted 
for only 16.7 per cent of all indus- 
trial production but now is estimated 
to account for about 25 per cent. As 
noted earlier, capital goods produc- 
tion increased a phenomenal 156 per 
cent over the decade 1946-55, and the 
ECLA projects a further increase of 
111 per cent during the 1956-65 dec- 
ade. If the prediction proves accu- 
rate, one-third of Mexican industry 
will be turning out capital goods. 

Equally important changes are tak- 
ing place in the orientation of Mex- 
ico’s economic philosophy. There has 
been a marked shift away from so- 
cialism and toward capitalism. Un- 
der Cardenas, Mexico seemed _ir- 
revocably headed toward a socialized 
economy. He nationalized three key 
industries—oil, telecommunications 
and railways—and created a record 
number of agricultural collectives. 
All echelons of the Government had 
their strong Socialist, and even Com- 
munist, cadres and official thinking 
reflected that fact. In the late 30s, 
Mexico seemed destined to become 
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the first socialist state in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Since the high-point of socializa- 
tion in 1940, however, Mexico has 
been moving in exactly the opposite 
direction. The change began during 
World War II when Cardenas’s more 
conservative successor, Manuel Avila 
Camacho, put Mexico on the Allies’ 
side and it started getting fat war 
contracts. Those contracts laid the 
basis for industrialization and gave 
the weak capitalist sector a big fillip. 
Even the Communists forfeited the 
chance to drive Mexico further along 
the socialist path by insisting that 
war production come before all else. 
By the war’s end, the capitalist sector 
had gathered so much momentum 
that it could not be stopped. 

At this point a man came into 
power who happened to be Mexico’s 
frankest exponent of capitalism, Mig- 
uel Aleman. Realizing that without 
war orders the capitalist sector might 
never grow to full strength, Aleman 
ordered a vast public works program 
which expanded industry as nothing 
ever had before. This set off the 
boom and began the structural 
changes in the economy. Indeed, Ale- 
man’s projects were so big and far- 
reaching that most of Ruiz Cortines’s 
tenure has been occupied mainly 
with completing them. Lopez Mateos, 
too, will find unfinished Aleman proj- 








ects to wind up, and he will open up 
the almost untapped South. 

The capitalist upsurge of the past 
decade is not going to turn Mexico 
into a classic capitalist country. It is 
too late for that. For while nearly 


two-thirds of the economy is in pri- | 


vate hands, the state not only owns 
and operates the other third but also 
intervenes to a large degree in the 
capitalist sector. The Nacional Finan- 
ciera, for example, virtually deter- 
mines the policies of many of the 
enterprises to which it lends money, 
What is evolving, therefore, is a 
Mexican-type mixed 
which the privately-owned and state- 
owned portions are complementary, 
with the state itself intervening not 
to weaken or badger private enter- 
prise but to strengthen and aid it. 

Nevertheless, what has been na- 
tionalized will remain nationalized. 
The nationalized oil authority, Petro- 
leos Mexicanos (Pemex), is sorely in 
need of a refurbished plant and 
hasn’t got the money to do the job, 
but this will not result in turning the 
industry back to private hands. In- 
stead, as Lopez Mateos told me, 
Pemex will invite domestic (but not 
foreign) capital to help finance an 
overhauling. The Mexican National 
Railways system has been financing 
a modernization program out of its 
own earnings, so there is no problem 
there. The third big nationalized in- 
dustry, telecommunications, was re 
cently paralyzed by a 16-day strike 
which betokened some, but not seri- 
ous, financial difficulties. 

Since nothing succeeds like suc: 
cess, the leadership of the capitalist 
forces in industrializing Mexico has 
aroused much admiration and won a 
certain acceptance for capitalist meth- 
ods, and even ideas. Thus President 
Ruiz Cortines, in his State of the 
Nation Message last September, could 
tell the people frankly: “The greatest 
possible saving and investment of 
private capital are indispensable to 
the economic development of Mex 
ico.” 

Twenty years ago such a statement 
from a Mexican leader would have 
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brought on his political demise. 
Even Aleman and his colleagues had 
to tone down what they said in pub- 
lic. But nowadays one hears Mexican 
leaders, including some who were 
once flaming leftists, praising private 
enterprise as though it were a Mexi- 
can invention. The press leads the 
pro-capitalist parade with stories 
glorifying business and businessmen 
that read like a Horatio Alger serial. 
They are featured on page one, al- 
though they properly belong in the 
business and financial section, if any- 
where at all. 

In these circumstances the climate 
for foreign investment, as one might 
expect, has improved considerably. 
After the 1938 oil expropriation, a 
wave of xenophobia swept over Mex- 
ico with the gringos, whose compa- 
nies had owned most of the oil, its 
special target. Today American com- 
panies, having learned how to act as 
guests and not conquerors, are wel- 
comed almost as long-lost friends. 
Still somewhat influenced by their 
historic worry over the possibility of 
U.S. economic domination, however, 
the Mexicans particularly want Euro- 
pean and Japanese investments. Of 
the $1,201 million of foreign money 
invested in Mexico (up from $728.6 
million in 1952), nearly 70 per cent 
is American. But most of it is in- 
vested in enterprises which are con- 
tributing to Mexican industrialization, 
especially manufacturing, so Ameri- 
cans cannot be attacked for concen- 
trating upon the extractive industries. 

Some unreconstructed Mexican 
leftists see in Lopez Mateos the hope 
of a leftist revival. Since he has a 
Socialist and  trade-union _ back- 
ground, and since Cardenas came out 
of retirement to fight for his nomina- 
tion, they regard him as a new Car- 
denas. But, barring some unforeseen 
economic disaster which would drive 
him to extremes, Lopez Mateos will 
probably follow the Aleman-Ruiz 
Cortines line while stamping it with 
his own strong personality. He real- 
izes that if he is to go down in his- 
tory as an outstanding President it 
Will have to be as a result of some 
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great economic achievement, such as 
the opening of the South. 

By far the most significant social 
result of the Mexican economic revo- 
lution has been the development of 
a real middle class. This phenome- 
non, almost unique in Latin Amer- 
ica, bodes well for the future of 
Mexican democracy. 

In 1917, as Venustiano Carranza’s 
armies were establishing order in 
turbulent Mexico, Mexican society 
was sharply polarized. At one end 
there was 95 per cent of the people, 
living in extreme poverty and igno- 
rance; at the other end there was an 
aristocratic upper class amounting to 
perhaps one per cent of the popula- 
tion, living in luxury. The remain- 
ing four per cent was a feeble con- 
glomeration of merchants, small in- 
dustrialists and professionals which 
could be called a middle class only 
in the most formal sense. 

Four decades later the picture has 
changed radically. The upper class 
has grown fivefold and is now large- 
ly a productive, instead of parasitic, 
group. The poor have shrunk to little 
more than two-thirds of the total 
population, and are not nearly as 
poor as they were in 1917. The most 
pronounced change has taken place in 
the middle class, which for the first 
time can be said truly to exist, with 
one out of four Mexicans belonging 
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to it. This class is growing all the 
time, as new opportunities open up 
for ambitious youths and as the edu- 
cational system turns out annual 
bumper crops of technicians, scien- 
tists, professionals and executives. 

When Carranza was in power, 
Mexico had about 15 million inhab- 
itants and a middle class totalling be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000. When 
Ruiz Cortines retires this December, 
Mexico will have an estimated popu- 
lation of 32 million and a middle 
class numbering approximately eight 
million—probably the largest in 
Latin America. It is not just a mid- 
dle class in our sense of the term but 
also the new ruling class. 

Above all, this middle class is 
youthful. Mexico on the whole is a 
nation of young people; the median 
age is only 18, about what ours was 
at a comparable period. The average 
businessman, executive, technician 
and professional—who together form 
the big majority of the middle class 
—ranges in age from 25 to 40. One is 
constantly surprised at the youthful- 
ness of those in responsible positions 
and it is almost a rarity to find men 
in their middle or late forties occu- 
pying them. This, of course, accounts 
for the dynamism of the new Mexico. 

Adolfo Lopez Mateos, the man who 
will soon be inaugurated President of 
Mexico, personifies the new Mexican 
in many respects. For a person of 
such high estate, at 48 he is consid- 
ered quite young even in Mexico. He 
is intelligent, well-educated, well- 
traveled, and a lover of books as 
well as sports. Unlike the old-line 
Mexican, Lopez Mateos rises at 5 
A.M., after only five hours’ sleep, and 
is usually at his desk before 9 A.M. 
Again unlike the Mexican of yester- 
day, he puts in a long, hard working 
day and does not break it up with a 
two-hour siesta—that delightful cus- 
tom is on its way out. But he does 
take a two-to-three-hour lunch dur- 
ing which he will often deal with im- 
portant public matters. 

Outwardly, Lopez Mateos, like so 
many Mexican executives, could be 
mistaken for an American. He does 
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not wear the thin black mustache 
characteristic of the Mexican male 
but is clean-shaven. He dresses im- 
maculately in suits of Italian silk 
and the latest slim cut, white broad- 
cloth shirts of top quality, and quiet 
ties. He speaks crisply and to the 
point. But after two minutes’ conver- 
sation with him you know that, far 
from being “Americanized,” he is 
puro mexicano. For Lopez Mateos, 
like the middle class he personifies, is 
profoundly nationalistic. Though 
more enlightened than his predeces- 
sors and much more tolerant toward 
the United States, he is also far more 
jealous of Mexico’s sovereign rights 
and reacts more sensitively to the 
slightest event north of the border 
that seems to threaten his country. 
Thus when I asked him what he saw 
as Mexico’s biggest problem, he 
snapped back: “The United States.” 

The Mexican middle class is not 
as well-to-do as ours, but it is pros- 
perous by Mexican standards. One 
expression of its prosperity is the 
abundance of automobiles seen on 
streets and highways—an extraordi- 
nary phenomenon since import duties 
exactly double every car’s list price 
and make the Mexican Ford owner, 
say, the equal of an American Cadil- 
lac owner. Another sign of middle- 
class prosperity is the boom in the 
sales of such luxury items as televi- 
sion sets, 120,000 of which were sold 
in 1957 compared with 80,000 in 
1956; and such major household ap- 
pliances as refrigerators, production 
of which increased 12.2 per cent in 
1956. So congested are Mexican de- 
partment stores with middle-class 
housewives buying up everything from 
chemise-like dresses to fancy doilies 
that a Mexican-owned store, the Pa- 
lacio de Hierro (Palace of Iron), has 
just opened the capital’s most glit- 
tering emporium and put U.S.-owned 
Sears and Woolworth to shame in 
a major bid for the mushrooming 
middle-class market. 

In the course of its rise, the middle 
class also is pulling up the workers 
and peasants. Most members of the 
middle class themselves have humble 
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backgrounds and, being mestizos 
(mixed bloods), are racially related to 
the predominantly Indian working 
masses. For these reasons, and be- 
cause the philosophy of the Mexican 
ruling group is humanistic, every 
effort is made to achieve industriali- 
zation while advancing, rather than 
sacrificing, the welfare of the people. 
Thus from 1946 to 1955, accord- 
ing to ECLA figures, production of 
consumer goods expanded a healthy 
57 per cent (although capital goods 
expanded nearly three times faster). 
Output of such everyday consumer 
items as tobacco, beverages, apparel, 
shoes and various household appli- 
ances has doubled since 1952. One 
need only visit the average Mexican 
worker’s home to see the great im- 
provement in living conditions. The 
prospects are, adds the ECLA, that 
in the coming years consumption will 
actually keep pace with production. 
Mexico’s per capita income of 
$256 is a long way from our $1,940, 
but it is not far from the $358 which 
was our per capita income when we 
were industrializing 60 to 70 years 
ago, and it is higher than the aver- 
age for Latin America today. The 
trend, moreover, is toward a steady 
increase. Since 1952, per capita in- 
come has increased 12 per cent; by 
1965, predicts the ECLA, it should 
go up another 25 per cent. Salaries 
and, wages in 27 major industries 
have risen an average of 14 per cent 
annually since 1952, 8 per cent more 
than the yearly average price rise, 
and are accounting for an ever-larger 
share (presently about one-third) of 
the national income. 
Notwithstanding all this progress, 
Mexico faces many serious, some al- 
most insuperable, problems. The fig- 
ures cannot hide the fact, for exam- 
ple, that the great majority of Mexi- 
cans still suffer privation. Even in 
bustling, modern Mexico City, 11 per 
cent of the population live in jacales, 
slums which lack electricity, running 
water and adequate sewerage, while 
another 34 per cent reside in over- 
crowded tenements. In the provinces, 
large numbers of Indians are un- 






aware of what even a slum looks like 
and still live, as their ancestors did 
long ago, outside modern society, 
Although Mexico has perhaps the 
best highway network in Latin Amer. 
ica, with two-thirds of her terrain 
mountainous there is the problem of 
making remote regions accessible, 
Transportation is also retarded by 
Pemex’s inability to supply enough 
petroleum products to meet the grow. 
ing demand. Then there are chronic 
problems like the paucity of arable 
land. A mere 12 per cent of the na 
tional territory is suitable for culti- 
vation and this condemns Mexico to 
indefinite poverty unless such proj: 
the Grijalva-Usumacinta, 
which can double agricultural output, 
are constructed wherever possible 
and new industries like petrocheni:- 
cals grow big enough to increase 
the fertility of existing cropland. 
But perhaps the biggest problem, 
as Lopez Mateos tartly noted, is the 
United States. With the 
economy going ahead full-blast, Mexi- 
can leaders do not worry about its 
ability to keep on expanding but 
about the damage we might do to it 
by our economic policies. Our present 
economic crisis, for example, has al- 
ready hit two important sources of 


ects as 


Mexican 


Mexico’s dollar-income: lead-zinc ex- 7 
ports and bracero remittances. The| 


Mexican Government, unlike ours, 
has not hesitated to take certain meas 
ures to cushion further shocks from 
the north, but if the U.S. crisis con 
tinues it could mean disaster for 
Mexico. 

Barring such an eventuality, Mex 
ico under Lopez Mateos should ex 
perience six more years of prosper 
ity and progress and by 1965 may be 
ready to take her place among the 
advanced nations of the world. If, by 
then, Lopez Mateos and the Party 
of Revolutionary Institutions have 
taken big steps toward ending be 
nevolent “one-party” rule and estab- 
lishing genuinely competitive elec: 
tions, Mexico, which already is the 
recognized leader of Latin America, 
could well be a power to reckon with 
in world councils. 
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A man of literature as well as of action, the Premier’s ‘deputy’ offers 
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FEW WEEKS ago, a group of girls 
A taking the entrance examination 
at the Ecole de Sévres were handed a 
text which was written neither by 
Pascal nor Stendhal but by another 
“classic” figure of French literature: 
André Malraux. And while the fu- 
ture teachers sat discussing his style, 
Malraux was inducted into the new 
French Government of General 
Charles de Gaulle. 

Precisely what role Malraux would 
fill was left somewhat vague; he was 
simply “deputized” to the Premier. 
Then he emerged as Minister of In- 
formation and man-in-charge during 
the Premier’s absence. With Jacques 
Soustelle’s appointment to the infor- 
mation post, Malraux once more ap- 
pears to be without any specific 
duties. But he is now free to devote 
himself to the position probably in- 
tended for him, that of liaison be- 
tween General de Gaulle and various 
cabinet ministers. 

Malraux was Minister of Informa- 
tion for a few months back in 1945- 
46. He created quite a scandal when, 
in a debate over confiscated collabo- 
rationist newspapers, he exclaimed: 
“Freedom belongs to those who have 
conquered it.” This prompted Leon 
Blum to warn that dictatorships are 
often established in the name of free- 
dom, and that it would be wrong to 
allow the resistants everything and 
the others nothing. 


— 





Francois Bonpy, Swiss journalist, is 
editor of Preuves, French magazine 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom. 
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By Francois Bondy 


Prior to this period, Malraux had 
led an exciting, active life, which is 
described in his novels and in his 
remarkable film, Sierra de Teruel. He 
had been an archeologist in Cam- 
bodia; an explorer and enterprising 
reporter who tried by plane to dis- 
cover the Kingdom of Saba; a revo- 
lutionary agitator in China; the head 
of many anti-fascist congresses in 





Paris, Berlin and Moscow; and the 
founder of the Spanish Republic’s 
airforce—even before the Interna- 
tional Brigade was established. 

When the Germans occupied 
France, André Malraux devoted him- 
self for the first time to the troubles 
of his own country. First he worked 
with British Intelligence. Then, as 
“Colonel Berger,” he joined the 
Armée Secréte. The Germans finally 


DE GAULLE AND MALRAUX: CONVERSATION ‘FROM PEAK TO PEAK’ 


de Gaulle loyalty, understanding and stimulation 


Andre Malraux Returns 


arrested him, and his two younger 
brothers were killed in the resistance 
movement. (After his second wife 
was killed in an auto accident, he 
married the widow of his brother 
Roland, a concert pianist.) 

While commanding a brigade in 
Alsace, “Colonel Berger” met Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, whom he had opposed 
as a reactionary in 1940. From this 





meeting there sprang a loyalty which 
has remained steadfast to this day. 
The war over, Malraux returned 
to his literary career, which took a 
new turn as he submerged himself 
in the history of art. In line with his 
concept of a musée imaginaire, he 
presented a panoramic view of man’s 
art as a kind of metaphysical adven- 
ture. His brilliant formulations always 
capture the essence of his subject and 








provide immediate illumination. His 
visions, deeply introspective at times 
but always commanding, have given 
hundreds of thousands of people a 
lively, dramatic contact with art. 

Since La Voie Royale (memoires 
of an expedition that resulted in his 
being jailed as a temple robber), for 
which he received the Prix Goncourt, 
Malraux, the individualist and avant- 
guardist, has fascinated individuals 
as well as the general public. With- 
out his pioneering efforts, neither 
Jean Paul Sartre nor Albert Camus— 
whom he introduced to his publisher, 
Gallimard—would be what they are 
today. One of his early works, La 
Tentation d’Occident, already con- 
tains formulations (often  unsur- 
passed) which later became fashion- 
able among the existentialists. 

After 1947, as a leading member 
of de Gaulle’s popular movement, 
Malraux also became a “tribune.” He 
delighted in addressing large audi- 
ences in the Velodrome d’'Hiver or 
other arenas, in drawing them into 
the magic circle of his visions with 
his mesmerizing voice and gestures. 
But when de Gaulle’s movement got 
bogged down in parliamentarianism, 
Malraux returned with renewed in- 
tensity to his musée imaginaire. He 
often put in a 16-hour day screening 
thousands of illustrations for his 
books. In addition, he began work on 
a multi-volumed encyclopedia of art. 


Malraux was hardly overjoyed, 


therefore, when de Gaulle’s sudden’ 


call pulled him away from this long- 
range project. But because of his long 
friendship with the General and his 
sense of duty he agreed to join the 
cabinet. Interestingly, in a country 
which would probably vote 80 per 
cent in favor of the Premier, Malraux 
is among the few who can actually 
be called “Gaullists” and have a con- 
crete idea of what this means. 

What does it mean? Essentially it 
involves two things: (1) a certain 
personal style which can give profile 
and dignity to a state that has become 
a laughing stock; and (2) an aver- 
sion to the machinery of democracy 
and party politics as well as the mili- 
tary junta and civilian councils who 
want to reduce de Gaulle to the role 
of a shadow king. 

In his efforts to remove the latter 
from the positions of power that they 
have usurped, the General can count 
on Malraux’s full support. But just 
as he had to move slowly and deliber- 
ately in removing the Communists 
from power after World War II, 
de Gauile now faces a task that will 
take time and cannot always be at- 
tacked directly. 

If Malraux were asked what he, a 
former revolutionary, sees in the con- 
servative de Gaulle, he might answer: 
“He is the only person who has ever 
completely fooled me”—meaning sur- 





prised as well as convinced. Or, jj 
his impulsive manner he mivht say 
“De Gaulle, he is a Cézanne’’-—mean 
ing a strong, geometric struciure. 


How does all this carry over to the) 


realm of politics? In Malraux’s worl 
of vast art-historical visions, the 
piecemeal construction of the ecop, 
omy of a “little Europe” is insignif. 
cant. He would much rather tal 
about the coming “Atlantic civiliz 
tion,” of France’s role in this cultur 
of the future. Malraux likes to se 
France symbolized in the figure of 
another visionary, rather than in it 
petty everyday problems. Both & 
Gaulle and Malraux live in a worli 
which tends to disregard the bother. 
some, trifling problems of the mo. 
ment. 

The Lilliputians everywhere, both 
democratic and totalitarian, are al. 
ready trying to tie down the new 
Gulliver. In Malraux, this Gulliver 
has a friend, a kindred spirit with 
whom he can talk “from peak to 
peak,” a man who understands ané 
stimulates him. But soon this cloud: 
borne leadership of France will have 


> 


to come down to earth and face the} 


hard realities of the day. And in these 
surroundings de Gaulle and Malraux, 


who give their best in extreme situa 
tions, feel as uncomfortably strangef 


as Baudelaire’s albatross, “whose 
mighty wings prevented him from 


walking.” 





BURIED TREASURE 


French Hoard Potatoes—Newspaper headline. 


In France the farmers everywhere 


Dig from the ground the pommes de terre 


ONE MOMENT, PLEASE 


Postponing the opening of the Folies Bergére, a Government 
spokesman gave as the reason: “The moment is not for amuse- 
ment.” —News item. , 


The moment is not for amusement? 


This we’re wholly unwilling to grant. 





And send them to the cities where 
Men take a furtive look around 
And when a likely spot is found 
Deposit them back in the ground. 


What is needed today is more cancan 


And less, ever less, of can’tean’t. 


—Richard Armour 
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Old-guard dissenters and rebellious students 


prove embarrassing to the Caudillo's regime 


Franco’s New Foes 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MabrID 
ESERTERS from General Fran- 
ie Franco’s ideology are 
causing the Caudilo’s regime trouble 
and embarrassment. For recent hap- 
penings point up the fact that the 
most openly hostile and conspicu- 
ously active opposition in Spain to- 
day consists of Franco supporters 
who have turned against him. 

This “opposition from within” does 
not present a nationwide threat to 
the regime in the way that a more 
secretly organized left-wing opposi- 
tion movement might. But it does 
betray a disintegration of the Franco 
State which Spain’s rulers cannot be 
viewing with equanimity. 

These activist Franco dissidents 
represent, in the main, two genera- 
tions of Spaniards: older men who 
fought for Franco in the Civil War 
of 1936 and have since become dis- 
illusioned; youths who have known 
only today’s authoritarian Spain and 
are dissatisfied with it. Since the 
1956 student riots, there has been a 
succession of incidents involving dis- 
sident rightists, or dissenting rela- 
tives of rightists. The most recent 
concern young men connected with 
the University of Madrid and in- 
clude members of prominent Spanish 
families long associated with the 
Franco regime. Among them are: 

® Juan Manuel Kindelan, 26, 
nephew of General Alfredo Kindelan 
who built up and commanded Fran- 
co’s Nationalist Air Force during the 
Civil War. Young Kindelan had a 
job with the Madrid School of Mines 
and was a delegate of the university 
students union, SEU (Sindicato Es- 
panol Universitario). 
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e Francisco Bustelo, 25, nephew by 
marriage of the prominent rightist 
politician Jose Calvo Sotelo, whose 
assassination in July 1936 precipi- 
tated the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Two years earlier Bustelo had been 
in trouble with the authorities for 
disseminating “illegal propaganda.” 
This consisted of leaflets demanding 
that the United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights should become op- 
erative in Spain and that arrested 
students be released. Bustelo had a 
“partner in crime,” Manuel Monte- 
sinos, at young man related to Fede- 
rico Garcia Lorca, the poet and play- 
wright who was shot by Nationalists 
in 1936. The leaflets stated that they 
were the expression of “the sons of 
victors and vanquished” in the Civil 
War. At the youth’s trial the prosecu- 
tion described the leaflets as throw- 
ing discredit on “the good name, 
prestige and authority of the legally 
constituted State.” Both youths were 
sentenced to prison terms. 

@ Mariano Rubio, 25, the son of a 
high police official, employed as an 
economist in the State syndical or- 
ganization. 

These three young men are report- 
ed on good authority to have escaped 
to France by crossing the Pyrenees 
on foot. They were part of a group 
which sought to dissuade (apparent- 
ly successfully) the visiting commis- 
sion of an international students or- 
ganization from reporting favorably 
on an SEU request for membership. 

The young Spaniards argued that 
SEU, being Government-supervised, 
was not truly representative of stu- 
dent opinion. Several young men less 
lucky than the three escapees were 


arrested. When other youths sought 
to protest the arrests by setting off 
a monster, window-shattering fire- 
cracker in the SEU offices of the Law 
School, they were arrested too. The 
affair has been kept out of the Span- 
ish papers, presumably because of 
the big names involved. 

On earlier occasions other “angry 
young men” gained notoriety as re- 
bellious members of families esteemed 
by the Franco regime. They include 
Victor Pradera and his brother Javier, 
whose uncle is a top-level Falangist 
and an ambassador in the diplomatic 
corps; and Miguel Sanchez Mazas, 
the son of a prominent Falangist and 
newspaper commentator, who escaped 
arrest two years ago and now lives in 
Switzerland. 

Then there is the older genera- 
tion, men who once were followers 
of Franco and who have since been 
involved in acts deemed subversive: 

© Dionesio Ridruejo, one of the 
founders of the Falangist Blue Shirts, 
a volunteer in the Blue Division that 
helped the Germans in World War 
II, and a poet and intellectual who is 
today an important figure in dissi- 
dent Spain. 

© Gomez de Santamaria, an Army 
lieutenant on the Franco side in the 
Civil War and a Blue Division vet- 
eran. 

@ Ramon Vilados and Juan Rosa- 
nos, Blue Division veterans. 

e Antonio Menchaca, a multi-mil- 
lionaire of Bilbao. 

e Javier Satrustegui, member of 
an aristocratic family with extensive 
shipping interests. 

¢ Antonio Muntanola, professor at 
the University of Barcelona and a 
monarchist of repute. 

e Francisco Herrera, brother of 
the Bishop of Malaga. 

Up to now, defection from the 
Franco ranks has been more of an 
embarrassment than a danger to the 
regime. It has not provoked the mer- 
ciless repression that is reserved for 
leftist subversives. But it bears watch- 
ing, for it is symptomatic of rebel- 
liousness from the Right which could 
grow and get out of hand. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EMAREE BEss, contributing edi- 
D tor on foreign affairs for the 
Saturday Evening Post, is an old 
friend and colleague. I generally have 
high respect for his judgments. He 
has taken fewer ideological wooden 
nickels than almost any commentator 
I can think of. But I must express 
vigorous dissent from the theme of 
his latest article, “How Americans 
Are Like Russians,” and especially 
from the following propositions: 

“The chief reason why Soviet- 
American rivalry has reached its 
present dangerous peak is that the 
American and Russian peoples are 
so much alike.” 

“T have lived for a year or more 
in nine different countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa; and after 
working four years in Soviet Russia 
I decided that Russians more nearly 
resemble Americans than any other 
people I know.” 

The first is less complex and is 
easier, I think, to refute. Govern- 
ments, not peoples, determined post- 
war policies. There would never have 
been a cold war if Stalin had adopted 
the policies which the American Gov- 
ernment put into effect as soon as 
hostilities ended: swift demobiliza- 
tion and noninterference with free 
elections within the U.S. orbit. 

The cold war started because the 
psychologies of the two governments 
are so different. Never, since the 
American evolutionists of 1776 
tried unsuccessfully to draw Canada 
into the revolt against the British 
Crown, has the United States tried to 
“export” its political and economic 
system by force. The contrast with 
the Soviet Communist record— 
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How Russians Are 
Not Like Americans 


whether under Lenin, Stalin or 
Khrushchev—is all too obvious. 

Now as to the similarities of the 
peoples. Like Demaree Bess, I have 
spent a considerable part of my life 
abroad: 12 years in the Soviet Un- 
ion; four years in the Far East, 
mostly in Japan; a year or so in Ger- 
many, France and England; shorter 
times in most of the other European 
countries. And it is my impression 
that the Russians are less akin to 
Americans in taste, temperament and 
way of life than any Europeans I 
know. If we are looking for resem- 
blance to Americans, I would place 
first the Canadians, then the peoples 
of the British Isles, closely followed 
by the Germans, the Dutch, the Swiss 
and the Scandinavians. 

Proof of the wide gap between 
Americans and Russians can be 
found in the large proportion of 
maladjustments among Russian de- 
fectors. These men obviously hated 
Communism, otherwise they would 
not have risked their lives to escape 
from the Soviet Union. Yet many 
have found life in America uncon- 
genial. In some extreme cases, like 
that of the aviator Anatole Barsov, 
they have returned to the USSR in 
the face of probable death and cer- 
tain long-term imprisonment. 

A principal cause of this malad- 
justment is that many Russians, ac- 
customed to having the state assign 
them to this or that job, cannot un- 
derstand the American practice of 
the individual looking out for him- 
self. Another big difference in na- 
tional temperament arises from the 
fact that the Russian, in his thinking, 
is apt to be an extremist. The typical 





American, even if he does not know 
the meaning of the word, is by in. 
stinct a pragmatist; he is content to 
settle for a system which works reg. 
sonably well, even if it is not the 
shining edifice of some utopia. 
There is, of course, a physical 
similarity between the two countries 
—in size, population and variety of J 
natural resources. But how different 
has been the course of American and 
Russian development of “wide open 
spaces,” of the American winning of 
the West and the Russian develop 
ment of the Urals, Siberia and Cen. | 
tral Asia! There is no recorded case 
of an American pioneer marching in 
chains, as happened with many Rus. 
sian criminals and political prison- 
ers, the worst and the best of the 
Russian people, who were sent to 
Siberia by the Tsars and, in much 
larger numbers, to the hideous slave 
labor camps of the Soviet Union. 
Anyone who has read John Gun- 
ther’s excellent reporting job, Inside 
Soviet Russia Today, must be im 
pressed by the vast number of Amer. 
ican amusements and _ diversions 
which, for one reason or another, do 





not exist in Russia today. Not all the 
differences, by any means, are in our | 


favor; but our superiority in the} 


priceless gift of personal liberty, in 
my opinion, far outweighs all the ' 
advantages in other fields that one } 
might award to the Russians. 

There is much we could profitably | 
learn from the Soviet educational | 
system. By and large, despite all the 
horrible distortions of Communist 
“cultural dictatorship,” Russians 
have a higher appreciation of what is 
great in literature, drama and music. 
Anyway, for better or for worse, they 
are different from us, as de Tocque- 
ville saw clearly when he wrote: 

“The Anglo-American relies upon 
personal interest to accomplish his 
ends and gives free scope to the ul 
guided exertions and common sens 
of the citizens; the Russian centers 
all the authority of society in a single 
arm; the principal instrument of the 
former is freedom; of the latter. 
servitude.” 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Moravia’s Women in War 


Reviewed by Frances Keene 


Translator, critic; frequent 


Two Women. 
By Alberto Moravia. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 339 pp. $4.95. 


OveER ten years have passed since 
the echoes of war died away in Italy, 
time enough for an ‘author to assess 
what the great rumble did to others 
—and even to himself. Though many 
of Alberto Moravia’s postwar nov- 
els dealt with the events that led up 
to the war, and especially with the 
frame of mind of the Italian middle 
class that made those events possible, 
this is the first full-length novel he 
has dedicated entirely to the explora- 
tion of war’s impact on a particularly 
vulnerable sector of the population. 
The stratum he has chosen is that of 
the small shopkeeper or, in the coun- 
try areas, the small landowner: the 
man or woman without much formal 
schooling whose time was spent, year 
in and year out, keeping the shop or 
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the farm running, and “putting a lit- 
tle something by.” People who did 
not concern themselves with politics, 


| for the most part, but who went along 


to Piazza Venezia if they happened 
to be in Rome and were told to! 

For most American readers, this is 
amarked departure, an abrupt change 
of milieu for Moravia. Yet he has 
been writing short stories about the 
lower classes for the Italian papers 
at the rate of a couple a month for 
some years now. It is as if he were 
giving himself a warming-up period 
for La Ciociara, the striking novel 
now published in English as Two 
Women. Sure of himself in this back- 
gtound he has now penetrated thor- 
oughly, he takes his main characters, 
a mother and daughter of the corner- 
grocery level, through their flight 
from Rome southward and east into 
the hills around Frosinone, where the 
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author himself spent the year of the 
Allied breakthrough. 

The women are exposed to the 
rapaciousness of black marketeers 
and petty criminals, to tension caused 
by the dwindling supply of staples 
and consequent soaring demand for 
food, which they observe in Dantean 
close-ups: the grubbing along the ter- 
races every morning scratching for 
edible roots, the old peasant risking 
his life repeatedly for “real” money 
only to be reduced to babbling idiocy 
by his first near-brush with a strafing 
party, the “pure” young girl of lim- 
ited intelligence who finds, after vio- 
lation, that she likes it—and joyfully 
becomes the countryside tramp. 

The narrator is the mother, whose 
narrow background makes plausible 
her lack of introspection and whose 
lively intelligence serves admirably 
as a sensitive plate to record the pass- 
ing events. This is not the first time 
Moravia has put in the mouth of a 
woman of the people the frustrations, 
struggles and dismay of a whole 
population. In The Woman of Rome, 
his first sales-success in this country, 
he also defied fictional convention to 
use Adriana, the prostitute, as his 
protagonist and to give her a com- 
passionate, essentially triumphant 
story to tell. 

His first-person narrator this time 
is at once less intriguing and more 
profoundly human: The maturity of 
Cesira, la ciociara, makes it possible 
for her to concentrate on—and con- 
sequently reflect—many human needs 
other than survival, the gratification 
of the sexual urge, and the satisfac- 
tion of vanity. Cesira has time, in 
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those stripped winter hills, to ques- 
tion the validity of a government that 
has brought her and her innocuous 
daughter to such desolation. She has 
time to want to listen, and then slow- 
ly to talk with and question, the anti- 
Fascist intellectual, Michele, son of a 
fatuous, get-rich-quick hoarder. Mi- 
chele, as alone as the crucified Christ 
in that huddled rat’s nest of evacuees 
scrambling for any however mean 
survival, is Cesira’s touchstone. She 
says of the long communal evenings: 

“Filippo and his companions dis- 
coursed about nothing in particular 
—that is, they made conversation. I 
am an ignorant woman and I don’t 
understand much about anything ex- 
cept shopkeeping and the land, but I 
felt that these bearded, grown-up 
men, whenever they went outside the 
field of their own interests, talked 
nonsense. I felt this all the more be- 
cause I had Michele as a standard 
of comparison . . .” 

What happens when the Germans 
flee north, the English seek sanctu- 
ary in the mountains, and the “liber- 
ating” American army sweeps up 
from the breakthrough at Anzio, 
makes for great panoramic passages 
fit to rank with the most vivid yet 
spare descriptive writing of our pe- 
riod. The note of conditioned opti- 
mism present in The Woman of 
Rome runs through the closing pages 
of Two Women, too. Though its ex- 
pression may strain your credulity, 
its appositeness in the mouth of Ro- 
setta’s mother is beyond question. 
She would have seen their return to 
Rome like this. 

What has this book, assuredly one 














of Moravia’s finest, to say to the 
American reader? Less flamboyant 
than many of its predecessors and 
with a more closely documentary, yet 
subtler, realism, the book shows real 
growth on the part of an already 
established “big name” in Western 
fiction. Will its passionate recreation 
of what the war was for the (mythi- 
cal) average Italian seem too remote 
to attract and to hold the American 
reader? Will its simple message that 
man somehow, humbly, indefatiga- 
bly, conquers almost all odds, seem 
too bleak, too uncompromising to suit 
his attitudes? Very probably. Again, 
there is nothing remotely prurient or 
titillating about this book. It has an 
austerity of purpose and of execu- 
tion which appeal to me strongly, yet 
certainly no one need read Two 
Women merely to be up to date. No, 
its excellence is of a different order. 
Its qualities of probing honesty and 
unassuming verisimilitude give it al- 
most classic universality. Thus the 
hunted, the tormented, the betrayed 
behave regardless of place, and thus 
—sometimes only thus, through such 
a via crucis—are they brought to 
recognize their kinship with others 
who, over the mountains or on the 
other side of the world, are suffering 
a like fate. Aside from, beyond, na- 
tional interests, this is a pure and 
moving book; thinking readers will 
find in its theme an echo of the 
grandiose and terrifying continuity 
of history. 

A word must be added about the 
translation of Two Women, because 
reputable critics in at least two ma- 
jor literary weeklies have cast peb- 
bles at Angus Davidson’s decision to 
translate La Ciociara without benefit 
of dialect. At the start, let us admit 
that most works lose something, and 
some works lose a lot, in translation. 
With the exception of such feats as 
Baudelaire’s translations of Poe and 
C. K. Scott Montcrief’s rendering of 
Proust (and there are, of course, a 
score more on this high plane), al- 
most no translation pleases a major- 
ity acquainted with the original. But 
in Davidson’s case, the strictures seem 
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irreflectively leveled: The spirit of 
the original has been everywhere 
rendered cleanly, and what would 
his critics have had him do about 
the cadence and peculiar flavor of the 
original speech? If he had made 
Cesira into a sort of hillbilly, she 
would have been incomprehensible to 
British readers, and had he saddled 
her with some sort of North Country 
dialect, she would have been incom- 
prehensible to Americans. 

Davidson has rendered Moravia 
—as he has done before for this 
writer, for Palazzeschi, and for other 
fortunate authors—with scrupulous 
devotion to the original and with a 
flexible elegance of language that sel- 
dom distorts and never betrays the 
initial intent. A point to consider, 





too, is the creation by Moravia of 
such a relationship as that betwee 
Michele and Cesira—one in which 
the younger man taught not only 
breadth of vision but a wider verbal 
range, and Cesira, hungry not for 
love but for inner sustenance, !earned, 
Certain of the phrases the author 


uses, la ciociara would never have 


known before her sojourn in the hilk 
but they are quite appropriate under 
the circumstances—and without any 
“willing suspension of disbelief.” It 
is Michele “as a standard of com. 
parison” who gives this verbal as 
well as moral latitude to the narrator, 
and Davidson has fastened, it seems 
to me justifiably, on this aspect in 
choosing to omit dialect from the 
English version of the book. 





Of Gentleness and Genius 


By Deeds of Truth: The Life of Leo Tolstoy. 
By Modest Hofmann and André Pierre. 


Orion. 260 pp. $4.00. 


D. H. Lawrence: A Composite Biography. 


By Edward Nehls. 
Wisconsin. 614 pp. $7.50. 


BioGRAPHY is the fashion of the 
age, corresponding to the popular in- 
terest in psychology. The riddle of 
man and the view of society through 
the life and thought of remarkable 
personalities arouse our curiosity. 
Penetrating biographies help the un- 
derstanding of ourselves and of social 
life, past and present. Of these three 
biographies, each follows a different 
approach. 

The first, the work of a French 
student of Russian literature and a 
French journalist, again presents the 
often-told life of Tolstoy in a most 
readable short book, enhanced by ex- 
cellent type and illustrations. The au- 
thors combine expert knowledge with 
great facility of presentation. The 
narrative is full of anecdotes. Many 
passages from the diaries and letters 
of Tolstoy and his family are quoted. 
Yet it is straight biography. No analy- 


The History of Fanny Burney. 
By Joyce Hemlow. 
Oxford. 528 pp. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Hans Koha} i 


Professor of history, 
City College of New York 
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sis of Tolstoy’s work is attempted. No} 
effort of psychological penetration re- 


veals any new aspects of Tolstoy’s\ jig 


complex personality or of the society 
within which he moved. 

As a first introduction to a knowl- 
edge of Tolstoy and of those segments 
of Russian life with which he wa 
connected, however, this biography 
should be warmly 
Though Tolstoy as an artist remains 
in shadow, his tortured personality 
and his impossible family situation 


recommended. 


emerge clearly. Longing for a family 
life of peace and harmony, he was 
sickened by his family’s lack of u 
derstanding of his religious and ethi- 
“My God!” he 


prayed, “show me how to live so m) 


cal _perplexities. 


life won’t be odious.” As a seeker of 
God and of the good and simple life 
Tolstoy 


became a moral guide t 
the Europe and Russia of his day. 
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But he transformed family life in 
Yasnaya Polyana into a_near-hell 
from which he escaped only in his 
82nd year, to die shortly after in an 
accident at Astapovo, a small railroad 
station which thus became world- 
famous. 

From the tortured world of a Rus- 
sian man of genius, Professor Hem- 
low of McGill University leads us into 
the infinitely more “normal” life of 
a remarkable and, on the whole, hap- 
py family of 18th-century England. 
Charles Burney, who died in 1814 at 
the age of 88, was a well-known 
musicologist in his time, an amiable 
and learned man, a close friend of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, a devoted Tory, 
a model husband, and an excellent 
father. Frances Burney, one of his 
many children, was a young woman 
of 26 when she published Evelina, 
one of the best-selling novels of the 
century. She and her father were 
both assiduous writers of diaries and 
letters, which have become famous 
for the lively portraiture of well- 
known men and women of the age, 
for the varied experiences of the fam- 
ily at home and abroad (especially 
in France), and for the natural dia- 
logue, which also vitalizes the other- 
wise conventional plots of Fanny’s 
novels. 

These diaries and letters were pub- 
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remain many thousands of unpub- 
lished letters and journals of the 
Burney family circle, and many docu- 
ments of biographical, social and his- 
torical interest, which Miss Hemlow 
has studied diligently. Indeed, her 
scholarship is unimpeachable, and 
this very careful biography will 
probably not be superseded for many 
years. But she has not the gift of easy 
writing or felicitous condensation. 
Yet in spite of this, and in spite of 
its length, the book makes engrossing 
reading. The Burneys knew many fa- 
mous people, and, while the political 
and social background remains dim, 
the life and social conditions of 18th- 
century England, the age of patron- 
age, emerge sufficiently to illustrate 
by daily realities the more general 
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concepts known from treatises of his- 
tory. Therein lies much of the value 
of the biographical approach to his- 
tory. 

The saga of the Burney family, of 
which Professor Hemlow gives us a 
full account, will be read long after 
Dr. Burney’s musical and musicologi- 
cal works and his daughter’s conven- 
tionally moralizing novels arouse only 
the curiosity of a few scholars. Some 
passages in the present biography, 
like the description of the Hundred 
Days of Napoleon’s return, are truly 
memorable as historical reporting. 

The third biography concerns not 
an amiable family of kind and gentle 
people but, as does the first biog- 
raphy, a writer of great importance. 
Lawrence was not a solitary man of 
genius like Tolstoy, but he was, in a 
different way, a tortured soul with a 
stormy family life. The writings of 
both men have a strong autobiographi- 
cal character, but there the resem- 
blance ends. Tolstoy was a scion of 
a great Russian aristocratic family, 
fortunate in his physique, in his 
mind, in his connections and privi- 
leges. Lawrence was the son of a 
poor English miner, and the graces 
which favored Tolstoy were not kind 
to him. His writings have a feverish 
quality rather than the epic grandeur 
of the Russian master. 

Much has been written by friends, 
critics and scholars about D. H. 
Lawrence. Professor Edward Nehls of 
the University of Illinois had a new 
and felicitous idea: He has skillfully 
blended excerpts from Lawrence’s 
works and letters with contemporary 
reports of those who associated with 
him. 

Thus Lawrence, one of the most 
controversial figures of 20-century 
literature, stands out in a many-sided 
and balanced way. His life and works 
are presented both as he saw them 
and as his friends and foes viewed 
them. Such a method might easily lead 
to dispersion or monotony. But Mr. 
Nehls’s book is so well edited that 
it provides a vivid and vital picture 
of Lawrence the man and of the in- 
teresting circles in which he moved. 


Life was quite exciting in many re- 
spects when Lawrence was around. 
One evening in 1916, John Middleton 
Murry and Katherine Mansfield were 
sitting together when they heard a 
shriek. 

“Suddenly, Frieda [Lawrence’s 
wife] burst in at the door crying, He 
will kill me! Lawrence followed in a 
frenzy of fury. Round and round the 
long table they went, Lawrence cry- 
ing, I will kill her, I will kill her! 
I was terrified. Quite suddenly, 
Lawrence collapsed into a chair. The 
frenzy had left him, bleached, 
blanched and inert. . . . We were as- 
tonished and scared at the thing it- 
self. But a tinge of superiority cer- 
tainly did enter into our bewilder- 
ment the next day, when, after ner- 
vously approaching the Lawrences’ 
cottage, we discovered them sitting 
side by side, to all appearance bliss- 
fully happy. That was a shocking 
relief.” 

Mr. Nehls quotes from known and 
unknown sources, not only about 
Lawrence’s life but also about his 
work. He consulted many people who 
knew Lawrence, most of them no 
longer alive—the 1950s saw the death 
of many of Lawrence’s early com- 
panions, among them Mrs. Lawrence 
to whom the book is dedicated—and 
the book therefore presents a lasting 
memorial to a strange man and a 
generation which lived through the 
shattering experience of the First 
World War. 

The Nehls biography will comprise 
three volumes. The present one deals 
with the first 34 years of Lawrence’s 
life, to the end of the First World 
War (1885-1919). The subsequent 
volumes will each deal with five years 
of his later life—the second volume 
with his wander years, which carried 
him from Italy and Australia to New 
Mexico and Mexico, and the third 
with his search for health in various 
European countries and with the af- 
termath of his death among his 
friends and in the world of letters. 
Many readers will look forward with 
great expectation to the forthcoming 
volumes. 








History As It Is 


Banks and Politics in America. 
By Bray Hammond. 
Princeton. 750 pp. $12.50. 


WHEN, in 1928, Lewis Namier 
published his monumental Structure 
of Politics at the Accession of George 
III, a new verb was coined to de- 
scribe the scholarly carnage the work 
performed: to namierize. The ear- 
marks of namierization are a com- 
plete skepticism toward even the best 
recommended theories and a stub- 
born insistence on the intimate and 
determining relationship between 
discrete pieces of historical data and 
historical generalizations. Thus, in 
examining the politics of the past, 
one exhumes the day-by-day activi- 
ties of actual politicians rather than 
the “spirit of politics”; in analyzing 
economic history, one delves into 
the and fearfully 
tedious workings of the actual eco- 
nomic mechanism rather than into 
the rhetoric of “agrarians” or “bour- 
geois” (who have in all likelihood 
been drafted into these historical 
battalions to fulfill the a priori com- 
mitments of the analyst). 

The historian who accepts the 


minute often 


Namier canon simultaneously brings 
upon himself a life of trouble. For 
one thing, he can never be a prophet, 
and the more vigorously he attacks 
the posturings of historical messiahs, 
of those like Arnold Toynbee who 
specialize in turning water into wine 
and very active crustaceans into fos- 
sils, the more he is written off as 
“petty,” and ob- 
sessed with “mere facts.” This attack 


“small-minded,” 


in turn engenders even 
acerbity on the part of the critic: 
There is one case recorded in apoc- 
rypha of a namierite who was finally 
led away after he had sent several 
savage reviews of his own books to 
the editor of the London Times Lit- 
erary Supplement. 

Moreover, he is suspect among 


his own colleagues. When some great 


greater 


Reviewed by John P. Roche 


Professor of politics, dean of 
the faculty, Brandeis University 


theory is launched and the world 
stands in awe, he gets in his sub- 
marine. Worse, he is not “clubby”: 
Where another would prepare a 
genial review of a book yet decry it 
privately, the namierite attacks in the 
full light of day. He takes a rapier, 
not a back-scratcher, to scholarly 
seminars and panels and somehow 
seems oblivious to the obligations of 
friendship (he makes some absurd 
distinction between attacking ideas 
and attacking the person who holds 
them, overlooking the fact that when 
he topples an intellectual edifice, its 
author will probably be crushed in 
the ruins). In short, the namierite 
is dangerous and unpredictable; he 
takes ideas seriously and is infuri- 
ated by that corruption of the word 
which is the earmark of so much 
contemporary scholarship. 

Unfortunately, in Britain Sir 
Lewis has sired a generation of 
epigones who have moved from his 
high skepticism about generalizations 
to a positivistic rejection of ideas 
per se which occasionally verges on 
blatant, cynical anti-intellectualism. 
While skepticism and cynicism often 
seen close nighbors, in fact, they are 
antipodal positions. Skepticism is 
the skeptic 
cannot avoid being engagé. Cynicism, 
in contrast, is the ultimate betrayal 
of the human spirit, for it is based 
on contempt and amounts in fact 
to a severing of the umbilical cord 
which unites one with his fellow hu- 
man beings. Sir Lewis never has for- 
gotten that men are creatures of 
belief and faith as well as of self- 
interest—-it is a pity that his disci- 
ples have not read their master more 
closely. 

All this is preparatory to an ap- 
praisal of the true worth of Banks 
and Politics in America, for Bray 
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Hammond writes in the tradition and 
with the genius for detail that js 
characteristic of Namier at his beg 
and he has brilliantly namierized , 
crucial period of American economi: 
history. In my opinion, this study 
of the credit structure of the United 
States from the Revolution to the 
Civil War is the most significant 
book to appear in American history 
since Vann Woodward brought out 
his Origins of the New South in 
1951. By some strange coincidence, 
perhaps due to the fact that Senator 
Kennedy has not had time to write 
a competing volume, Hammond was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize. 

This public tribute to Hammond's 
accomplishment is fully justified, 
and to it I would like to add a note 
of personal indebtedness. Even 
though I have never met Bray Ham. 
mond, I am deeply in his debt. In. 
deed, all unknowingly, he was in 
strumental in launching me on my 
career as a vulgar empiricist. When 
I was discharged from the Army and 
entered graduate school, I was hyp: 
notized and captivated by Great 
Ideas. When someone mentioned the 


Zeitgeist; I would look abashed, not} 


realizing that this was only a Hegel- 
ian way of begging causal questions. 





History I viewed as the ebb and) 


flow of great ideological tides on 
which men were carried, willy-nilly, \ 
and thrown onto predestined beach- 
heads. Following in the footsteps of 
A. M. Simons, Parrington and Co, 
I looked upon the history of the 
United States as an area in which the 
good progressive forces were locked 
in never-ceasing combat with the bad 
reactionary forces. It was so delight- 
fully simple. 

Then the Snake appeared in the 
Garden of Eden; at the suggestion of 
a friend, in rapid succession I read 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s Age of Jack 
son and Hammond’s evisceration of 
it in the Journal of Economic His 
tory. Unwilling to consign Schlesing: 
er’s book—which perfectly matched 
my preconceptions—to the fiction 
shelf, I did what all good graduate 
students are supposed to do and 
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trotted off to the sources. I have 
never been the same since. The Jack- 
son that emerged from my research 
was, if anything, more capricious, 
arbitrary and demagogic than even 
Hammond had suggested. Indeed, I 
reached the conclusion that the Presi- 
dent had killed the Bank of the 
United States more to satisfy a per- 
sonal feud with Biddle than to im- 
plement any ideological convictions 
he may have had. It was the code 
duello, not agrarian principle that 
brought down the Bank. 

At this point I gave up History 
for history. I have tried to be cour- 
teous about it, since many of my 
scholarly friends have quite placid 
common-law marriages with what 
appear to me to be fictitious spouses. 
Thus when various of my friends 
refer to “Historical Laws,” “the 
Proletariat,’ “American  Civiliza- 
tion,” “Conservatism,” “Liberalism,” 
or “the New Deal,” I react as one 
does when an Archbishop invokes 
the Trinity—I take off my hat. 

Banks and Politics in America— 
to return to the subject of this essay 
—is a majestic work of history. 
Read in conjunction with the studies 
of state attitudes toward internal 
improvements (Louis Hartz’s on 
Pennsylvania and Oscar and Mary 
Handlin’s on Massachusetts are the 
best), and Carter Goodrich’s investi- 
gations of national, state and local 
interaction, Hammond’s book should 
seal the doom of many a hoary 
dichotomy. For example, it seems 
perfectly clear (pace Louis Hacker) 
that both Hamilton and Jefferson 
were neo-mercantilists, that both 
accepted the function of the sovereign 
in economic development. Where 
they differed was, first, in defining 
the locus of sovereignty, with Ham- 
ilton standing for the prerogatives 
of the general government and Jef- 
ferson for those of the states; and, 
second, in their definition of the 
“national interest” which it was the 
function of government to advance. 
And the first difference should not 
be pushed too far: Given Jefferson’s 
real-estate interpretation of the na- 
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tional interest (which may have had 
its origins in his physiocratic, land- 
centered orientation), the Louisiana 
Purchase was an act of national in- 
tervention in the economic life of the 
United States. Halévy to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the physiocrats were 
not forerunners of laissez-faire, but 
strong believers in the legitimacy of 
state action to maintain the agrarian 
sector of the political economy and 
Jefferson was a consistent supporter 
of this agrarian favoritism. 

Hammond’s greatest contribution, 
to my mind, is that he has—in Mait- 
land’s phrase — thought himself 
“back into a twilight.” His capital- 
ists, who have not read the Commu- 
nist Manifesto and are unaware of 
their historic mission, split up into 
factions and cut each other’s throats. 
His bankers, a collection of wild 
and wonderful characters ranging 
from peculating rascals to the sober 
Gallatin, have all the class discipline 
of Spanish anarchists. His agrarians, 
as yet unexposed to the vagaries of 
a complex, industrial economy, re- 
act along the staid lines of European 
peasants (“bury the specie”) instead 
of like wild-eyed Populists (“shoot 
the bankers’). 

The core proposition of the work 
is that there were two main ap- 
proaches to the economic develop- 
ment of the underdeveloped (!) 
United States. On the one hand. there 
was the restrictionist viewpoint 
which wanted to proceed slowly and 
rationally with the Bank of the 
United States as the key agency of 
control. On the other, there were the 
dynamic entrepreneurs who wanted 
to plunge ahead pell-mell as fast and 


as far as their creditors would per- 
mit, and who looked upon the Bank 
as the unimaginative enemy of easy 
credit and hence national develop- 
ment. The fight to recharter the Bank 
in 1832-36 was a bitter hand-to-hand 
encounter between these two posi- 
tions, with the entrepreneurs vic- 
torious in large part because they 
convinced Jackson that the Bank was 
wicked and its president an aristo- 
cratic snob. This defeat for the forces 
of rational restrictionism, Hammond 
submits, determined the course of 
American credit policy for another 
century. He suggests that the course 
of events in Canada—where the re- 
strictionists were never overpowered 
—indicates an alternative and supe- 
rior route from 1836 to 1933. (It is 
interesting to raise a question in this 
regard that Hammond did not touch 
upon: In Canada banking was virtu- 
ally a Scottish monopoly, and one 
may wonder if part of the conserva- 
tivism of banking north of the border 
was not due to the transplanting of 
rigorously __ restrictionist Scottish 
traditions. ) 

Banks and Politics in America is 
massive, and this essay can not pre- 
tend to a thorough evaluation. Vari- 
ous critics may dissent from some 
of Hammond’s judgments; I, for 
example, think he lets Nicholas Bid- 
dle off too lightly, and suspect he 
underestimates the role of Albert 
Gallatin in the crucial period 1801- 
1814. But whatever differences of 
judgment do emerge, one fact seems 
clear: All future analyses of Ameri- 
can economic development in the 
pre-Civil War period will start from 
Hammond’s magisterial volume. 
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Before Ataturk 


The Young Turks. 
By Ernest Edmondson Ramsaur, Jr. 
Princeton. 180 pp. $4.00. 


OF LATE, it has become fashion- 
able to compare Arab military dicta- 
tors to Kemal Ataturk. Flattering as 
this may be to the dictators in ques- 
tion, the analogy shows scant knowl- 
edge of Ottoman history in general 
and of Ataturk’s revolution in par- 
ticular. It is all the more misleading 
because there are, indeed, many 
lines of similarity between the Arab 
total nationalism of today and the 
Young Turk movement of half a cen- 
tury ago. Yet Ataturk’s revolution 
was directed, to a considerable extent, 
against the Young Turk dictatorship 
and its catastrophic results, even 
though he himself had once been one 
of them. 

Mr. Ramsaur’s book, with its con- 
cise and amply-documented study of 
the origins of the 1908 revolution, 
is therefore most timely. The similar- 
ity between the Young Turks and the 
“rising forces” of the Arab world 
today will strike many readers. His 
picture of the inability of Western 
intellectuals and diplomats to grasp 
what was happening then, and their 
eager self-deception, should also be 
depressingly familiar. 

The Young Turk movement was 
“liberal up to a point,” Mr. Ramsaur 
writes, inasmuch as “a rudimentary 
and ill-digested liberalism acquired 
from Western Europe” shaped its ap- 
proach and terminology. But its aim 
was to replace Abdul Hamid’s regime 
by a stronger and more modern one 
with the same objectives and social 
structure. The nationalistic aims of 
the movement—which included domi- 
nation over the subject peoples who 
constituted a majority of the empire’s 
population—far outweighed any lib- 
eral elements. 

The pressure for a change did not 
come from the masses, who proved 
to be the strongest bulwark of Ha- 
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midian stagnation, nor from anything 
resembling a European-type middle 
class, but from the Army or, to be 
more precise, from junior and mid- 
dle-ranking officers—that is to say, 
from inside the Ottoman ruling 
classes. The Young Turk movement 
did not intend to alter the social 
structure of the country—in which 
its proponents held a position near 
the top of the pyramid. It simply 
wanted to get rid of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid and his entourage, because 
the Young Turks felt that his rule 
was leading to the loss of the whole 
Empire and of their privileged posi- 
tion with it. 

Though they did not have the bene- 
fit of the more modern anti-imperial- 
ist slogans which blame all ills on 
Western rule, the Young Turks man- 
aged to work out their own brand of 
nationalist-Islamic apologetics, whose 
self-pity and naivete were to presage 
those of the “rising forces” in Asia 
and the Middle East for the next half 
century. Their credo—a “curious 
mixture of incipient nationalism, im- 
perialism, and what may be described 
as religious imperialism,” Mr. Ram- 
saur calls it—absolved Islamic ob- 
scurantism, ignorance and fanaticism 
of all responsibility for the Empire’s 
plight, and explicitly envisaged the 
continuation of Turkish-Moslem rule 
over subject nations, if necessary by 
force. It placed all the blame for 
Turkey’s defeats and stagnation on 
the reigning Sultan and . . . the 
European powers, who were held re- 
sponsible, among other things, for 
the discontent in Armenia, Albania, 
Macedonia and the Levant. And it 
proposed to replace Abdul Hamid by 
another member of the dynasty; end 
the interference of European powers; 
introduce a constitution and parlia- 
ment (details were left to the imagi- 


nation) ; and make all non-Turs and 
non-Moslems realize that they had 
to become “good Ottomans.” These 
changes, the Young Turks were con. 
vinced, would bring back the golden 
age when Turkey was the world’s 
greatest power. 

As Mr. Ramsaur points out, their 
naivete can be explained by the intel- 
lectual backwardness of the country, 
and the fact that the movement 
sprang from the ranks of students at 
military academies rather than from 
a mature intelligentsia. Less excus- 
able is the extent to which their skin- 
deep liberalism—confined to glib 
phraseology and _ self-pity—was ap- 
plauded by statesmen, diplomats and 
liberals throughout Europe. 

Mr. Ramsaur marshals consider- 
able evidence to show that Western 
diplomats, army officers and other 
observers were caught unawares by 
the 1908 revolution, and even after 
it happened did not know much 
about it. Yet once the main facts had 
been made _ public, 
seems, who had any acquaintance 
with Turkey—and a great many who 
did not” rushed forth to explain the 
events. 

Then, as now, it was taken for 
granted that anyone who used West- 


“everyone, it f 











ern liberal phraseology of one kind / 


or another meant the same things 
by it. The Young Turks were being 
credited with being democrats, con- 
stitutionalists, respecters of self- 
determination, moderates—in short, 
everything that Europe was, wished 
to be, or liked to think itself. 

The book ends in 1908 with the 
uneasy truce that followed the Mace- 
donian army’s bloodless seizure of 
Constantinople, while its leaders did 
not dare depose the Sultan in view of 
the fanatical devotion he commanded 
among the soldiers and the lower 
classes. It took a whole series of de- 
feats—Tripoli, the Balkan War, and 
World War I (into which the Young 
Turk leaders dragged the country)— 
to destroy the Empire, the Sultan’s 
prestige and the Young Turk move 
ment as well. 

Ataturk’s new regime owed less to 
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jideology—Young Turk or any other 
—than is commonly supposed. At the 
end of the Greek war, Kemal Ataturk 
held virtually absolute power as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army he him- 
self had created in a country with- 
out a government. His constitution 
and political theory merely came to 
regularize this situation. His “Turk- 
ism,” which was the direct opposite 
of the “Ottomanism” of the Young 
Turks, merely made the best of a 
situation in which the Empire had 
been lost, leaving a largely: homoge- 
nous population. 

Ataturk’s secularism, too, was a 
departure from the Islamic imperial- 
ism of most Young Turks, who not 
only considered Islamic institutions 
no obstacle to modernization, but re- 
garded the Caliphate and Moslem su- 
premacy as an indispensable buttress 
of the Empire. But here again, para- 
doxically enough, Ataturk’s secular- 
ism was facilitated by the loss of the 
Empire’s Christian inhabitants; in a 
state where some 95 per cent of the 
population were Moslems, there was 
no need to confine full citizenship to 
Moslems. 

To point this out is not to detract 
from Ataturk’s achievements as a 
social reformer. On the contrary, his 
success was based on his ability to 
recognize the inevitable and build 
on it, whereas the Young Turks had 
wished to introduce reforms in order 
to avoid changes in the Empire’s 
structure. 

The special problems inherent in 
Islamic society are hinted at by the 
author, but he does not develop the 
theme. Nor does he deal with the 
question of Moslem, or Turkish- 
Moslem, character, with its harem, 
low status of women, intense jealousy, 
authoritarian structure in family and 
social unit alike, and its two linked 
extremes of violence and apathy. 
During past decades, there has been 
a tendency to avoid the question of 
national character and national insti- 
tutions. It was frowned upon as “un- 
scientific,” as though science could 
afford to avert its eyes from certain 
Phenomena. The ease with which 
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Enver Pasha and Talat Pasha took 
over the power as well as the bar- 
barous institutions of Abdul Hamid, 
and even outdid him in savagery, can 
scarcely be explained by institutional 
factors alone. 

Such omissions are all the more 
disappointing since this book is the 
second in the Princeton Oriental De- 
partment’s “Social Science” series. 
The first, Morroe Berger’s study of 
the Egyptian civil service, was a mas- 
terly application of modern social- 
science techniques to oriental studies. 
Berger did not work alone, as Dr. 
Ramsaur has done, but was aided by 
a team which carried out interview- 
ing and preliminary analysis and 
enabled him to gain fresh insights 
which a one-man job would not have 
been able to achieve. 

Mr. Ramsaur, on the other hand, 
has produced a competent, scholarly 
and imaginative work of political his- 


tory, but one which might have been 
written at any time since 1908, un- 
touched by the latest developments 
in either the techniques or concepts 
created by psychology and the so- 
cial sciences. There are many reward- 
ing questions which a team could 
have tackled: the social background 
of the politically active students at 
military academies; the economic 
situation (which is often mentioned, 
but never brought “on stage”); the 
extent to which Hegel’s concept of 
the “Islamic personality” could be 
used as an objectively definable and 
measurable concept to explain politi- 
cal behavior in Turkey, now and 
then. 

It is precisely in such things that 
the intellectual and financial re- 
sources of Princeton could play an 
invaluable role and throw fresh light 
on a field where the democracies 
have been floundering badly. 





Inside French Politics 


Recollections of the Third Republic. 
By Joseph Paul-Boncour. 
Speller. 269 pp. $6.00. 


THE ONLY REGIME that achieved 
stability in France since the French 
Revolution was the Third Republic. It 
lasted two generations, long enough 
to win wide support among all ele- 
ments of the population. For a time 
it lived dangerously, with enemies on 
the Right and on the Left. Whenever 
there was a showdown the Third Re- 
public showed up ready for the fray, 
from which it always emerged tri- 
umphant and stronger. It managed to 
win over the Socialists, who deserted 
the barricades for the floor of Par- 
liament. It managed also to win over 
all but the most recalcitrant of the 
royalists. It could boast of an ex- 
traordinary record of solid accom- 
plishments, both at home and abroad. 
It created a colonial empire second 
only to the British. It produced a gal- 
axy of world-renowned statesmen: 
Gambetta, Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau, 
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Jaurés, Clemenceau, Briand, Del- 
cassé, Poincaré, Blum. 

As a consequence of the stability 
and success of the Third Republic, 
two transformations became evident. 
On the one hand, a definite contour 
of political life emerged in France. 
What was it like? On the other hand, 
the familiar figure on the national 
scene was no longer the revolutionist 
but the politician. What was he like? 
The reader of this book will find an- 
swers to these questions. 

Covering the period from the 
1880s to the end of the First World 
War, this first volume of memoirs 
was written during the Vichy regime 
when stout upholders of the Third 
Republic like Boncour were torn 
with recriminations, regrets, despair, 
and hindsight wisdom. Boncour re- 
lives the scenes of his political activi- 
ties, stressing personal relations and 











parliamentary maneuverings rather 
than the great problems that had con- 
fronted the Republic. As a conse- 
quence his comments on the political 
scene frequently border on the com- 
monplace, at times made vibrant by 
tremulous overtones of devotion to 
“Mon paradis: c’est ma patrie.” 

Boncour was born in a well-to-do 
bourgeois family. He received an ex- 
cellent education and entered the le- 
gal profession. Early in his éareer, he 
had the good fortune to be closely 
associated with the famous lawyer- 
statesman Waldeck-Rousseau. In 
France, as in Britain and America, 
the legal profession often served as 
the stepping stone to a political ca- 
reer. Boncour entered politics as a 
radical Republican with marked 
socialist sympathies. He was deeply 
influenced not by doctrinaire Marx- 
ism but by “idealistic and generous 
socialism,” which in France was re- 
garded as “more an expression of 
super-Republicanism” and the “cul- 
mination of democracy” than a prole- 
tarian philosophy. Hence it was 
accepted by many as part of the 
“living tradition” of the French 
Revolution. 

As a result of his political activity 
Boncour became ministrable, one of 
the group of influential politicians 
from which Ministers were selected. 
As France did not have a two-party 
system, appointment to high office 
had less to do with party affiliation 
than with individual availability. In 
his long career Boncour held many 
offices: Deputy, Senator, Minister, 
Premier, and delegate to the League 
of Nations. At first an independent in 
politics, he later joined the Socialist 
party, then became an independent 
again. Throughout his political career 
Boncour supported policies that in 
France were identified with the Left. 
His abilities, however, were not of 
the first order; he neither originated 
nor directed any of the great meas- 
ures adopted by the Third Republic. 
Perhaps for the very reason that he 
was a lesser light among the French 
statesmen of the period, his career 
typified more faithfully the political 
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way of life under the Third Republic. 

This political way of life may be 
described as multi-party government 
without a Center. The more or less 
radical groups on the Left battled— 
“battled” is the word—the more or 
less reactionary groups on the Right. 
According to Boncour, the Third Re- 
public lacked “a conservative party, 
accepting frankly the institutions 
which the nation had freely given 
itself.” The Right, being reactionary, 
not conservative, was determined to 
destroy the Republic, by fair means 
or foul. Under such circumstances, 
no “vital center” could be formed to 
resolve the conflicts that continually 
raged. 

On the surface, French parlia- 
mentary life seemed chaotic and ir- 
responsible, with its deadlocks and 
short-lived ministries. The logical out- 
come should have been national stag- 
nation. But history reveals that al- 
most every decade in the life of the 
Third Republic witnessed great steps 
of progress. The “efficient secret” of 
the multi-party system in France lay 
in the fact that in times of crisis the 
Left parties consolidated into a com- 
pact majority that put through im- 
portant reforms quickly and eff- 
ciently. Especially was this true in a 
crise de conscience like the Dreyfus 
Affair, when moral imperatives be- 
came identified with political policies. 

What were the politicians like? 
Three great figures stand out promi- 
nently in the pages of the Recol- 
lections: Waldeck-Rousseau, Jaurés, 
and Clemenceau. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
whom Boncour calls “master,” was 
that rara avis in France, a genuine 
conservative. A man of “wordless 
energy,” he inspired universal re- 
spect because of his great abilities as 
lawyer statesman. Waldeck- 
Rousseau was the Elihu Root of 
France, When appointed Premier in 
the famous Ministry of Republican 
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Defense, formed in 1899 to revige 
the Dreyfus case, his primal concem 
was the preservation of the Republic, 
He succeeded in accomplishing this 
aim by including in his Ministry both 
the Socialist Millerand and General 
Gallifet who had suppressed thel 
Paris Commune. 

Jaurés was Boncour’s master igf 
the sphere of political thought. He 
hails the great Socialist as_ the 
“Michelangelo of the art of oratory; 
the perpetual flow of his genius, ap. 
pearing in the splendor of the spoken 
word, seemed to be able to construct 
speeches that lived their own life, 


detached from him, like the sublime bes 











figures the other placed on the Sistine 
ceiling.” It was due to Jaurés that 
Boncour, like so many others, joined 
the “rush of the intellectuals to social: 
ist ideas.” During the First World 
War, he became convinced that only} 
the Socialists in all lands could and 
would establish a firm basis for 
world peace. 

Clemenceau, though not revered by 
Boncour, yet roused his greatest ad- 


miration. He describes a_ painting} 


depicting Clemenceau addressing 4) 
political rally in the following man} 
ner. “Short, dark, muscular, tightly 
encased in the frock-coat of the pe 
riod, his high collar cutting like a 


guillotine, wearing the tiny-knotted 


black string-tie he always affected{ 
his strong-boned face turned toward 
the crowd, he stands alone against 
the tumult, like a bull that has jus 
stepped into the arena.” As Premiet 
during the critical period of the Firs 
World War, “this old man blossomed 
in an astonishing flowering, in the 
evening of his life.” Clemenceau‘ 
energy, determination, and foresight 
helped greatly to save the Republic 
from its external enemies, the Ger 
mans. 

Boncour was a French politician of 
the best type, high-principled, culti 
vated and idealistic. His Recollection 
will enable the American reader t 
gain an insight into the game of pol 
tics as played under the Third Repub 
lic. Unfortunately, the book is martél 
in places by a too literal translatio»- 
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HILE Soviet composers keep 
Wi oovcerine whether their 
works will satisfy the shifting ideo- 
logical tastes of the Kremlin, Soviet 
virtuosi go right on performing in 
the grand old Russian tradition of 
musicianship. Not only are the styles 
of men like the two Oistrakhs, Emil 
Gilels and Leonid Kogan basically 
romantic, but much of the music that 
they choose to play at home and 
abroad is unabashedly romantic— 
one might even say “bourgeois.” 

I have put in a number of delight- 
ful hours listening to some new rec- 
ords by the Russians. The first is a 
performance by Emil Gilels of the 
Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto with 
Kurt Sanderling and the National 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Bruno Hi- 





Fi BR 14014). 


Gilels, it seems to me, represents 
the romantic tradition at its best. In 
the great first movement, there are 
places where vigorous playing is 
called for and Gilels responds with a 
firm, sure touch that is metronomic 
in its insistence; the next minute, 
he can sweep the scale, ending with 
the most delicate touch imaginable. 
In fact, one of the best things about 
this performance is the way he can 
change both the pace and the mood 
in an instant without any visible 
wrench. It is a beautifully disci- 
plined performance, at least equal 
to the greatest. 

In the same vein are two fine re- 
cordings featuring David and Igor 
Oistrakh. The first—called simply 
David and Igor Oistrakh (Decca DL 
9962)—shows off the famous father 
and son in a mixed bag of pieces by 
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Romantic Russians 


And Early Milhaud 


Handel, Sarasate, Wieniawski and 
Benda. With the exception of the 
Handel Sonata in G minor, the music 
on this excellent recording was obvi- 
ously chosen to show off the virtu- 
osity of the Oistrakhs rather than for 
its importance in the literature for 
the violin. But it is all beautifully 
done and provides a good opportu- 
nity to compare the styles of the two 
men. As might be expected, the 
father is more mature and certain in 
his playing, but the son follows so 
closely on his heels that he shows 
himself to be on the verge of the first 
rank among contemporary violinists. 
Vladimir Yampolsky at the piano and 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra under 
Franz Konwitschny perform their ac- 
companying roles competently. 

The second recording gives an 
even better opportunity to compare 
the two men as each side features 
one of them in a solo performance. 
The first side has David Oistrakh 
playing the Shostakovitch Violin 
Concerto with Eugene Maravinsky 
and the Leningrad Philharmonic Or- 
chestra (Bruno Hi-Fi BR 14017). It 
is not the happiest choice to show 
off the elder Oistrakh’s talents as the 
piece finds Shostakovitch in one of 
his brooding, diffuse moods. It is 
romanticism almost carried to its 
outer limits, so much so that the first 
movement seems at times to consist 
of aimless improvisation by the solo- 
ist and orchestra. After that, things 
pick up a bit, and in the fourth 
movement, Oistrakh pulls the orches- 
tra along in a rousing finale that 
almost suggests the Russian marines 
coming to the rescue of Leningrad. 


The orchestra shows again that the 
Russians have no cause to feel in- 
ferior to some of the best of the West. 

On the reverse side, Igor Oistrakh 
plays the unfamiliar Rakov Violin 
Concerto with the National Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under the compos- 
er’s direction. Rakov is in the roman- 
tic tradition of the lesser contempo- 
raries of Beethoven (a good bit of 
the music reminded me of Ludwig 
Spohr’s writing for the violin, as a 
matter of fact), but the concerto is 
pleasant, if not terribly profound. 
The young Oistrakh makes the most 
of the opportunities provided by the 
composer, and, I suspect, from time 
to time makes the music sound better 
than it really it. 

Turning from the lush romanti- 
cism of Rakov to the somewhat more 
astringent harmonies of modern 
France, I get a great kick out of a 
performance of Darius Milhaud’s 
Les Choephores (Decca DL 9956), 
recorded by the Lamourex Orchestra 
of Paris, the Chorale de L’Université 
and soloists under the direction of 
Igor Markevitch. This modern adap- 
tation of Aeschylus’s Choephoroe by 
Paul Claudel belongs to Milhaud’s 
early period and is extremely difficult 
to perform as the composer used his 
imagination with little or no regard 
for the limitations of the human 
voice. Milhaud was obviously en- 
chanted by the bloody savagery of 
the story of the vengeful slaughter of 
Clytemnestra and her lover, and he 
let himself go in a series of hair- 
raising disssonances and primitive 
rhythms, The work has a peculiar 
power, and builds toward an almost 
unbearable climax. 

The entire performance is beauti- 
fully controlled by Markevitch, and 
the soloists, particularly Helene 
Bouvier and Claude Nollier, are ex- 
cellent. Les Choephores is indeed a 
noteworthy addition to the list of 
Milhaud’s recorded works. The disk 
contains an extra bonus, by the way, 
as part of the reverse is taken up 
with a first recording of Arthur 
Honegger’s Symphony +5. Both 
pieces are well worth hearing. 
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VACATION 
at CIRCLE CAMP 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake 
only 72 miles from midtown 
N.Y.C. 


operated by the 
WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


rates from 


$55 to $75 per week 
(10% less for W.C, members) 





| Superb Cuisine 

| Excellent Entertainment 
| All Sports 

| Free Day Camp and 
| Night Patrol 

For reservations 

| call LO 4-1077 


or write: CIRCLE CAMP 
‘Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


| Other workmen's Circle camps are 

















jat Pipersville, Pa.; Rock Creek, 
|Ohio; Framingham, Mass.; South 
|Haven, Mich.; and Pickering, On- 


| tario. 














care... 
hunger hurts! 





SEND ‘1 TO CARE, N.Y. 


or your local CARE office 














Education Moids Our Future 





BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 
BETTER COMMUNITIES 


DEAR EDITOR 


THE MONITOR 


I’m very sorry it has taken me so long to reply 
to THE New Leaper’s invitation in William E. 
Bohn’s column of March 17. After very generous 
observations about the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and its 50th anniversary, he asked: “What is 
back of all this? . . . How far are the character 
of the paper and its success due to its connec- 
tion with the Christian Science Church? When 
these questions are answered, I shall have others 
to ask. The best thing that we can get out of 
this celebration will be an honest discussion of 
American journalism.” 

Let me answer Mr. Bohn directly and frankly. 
The Christian Science Monitor has had a num- 
ber of very great advantages. Though it was 
established and maintained as a “regular news- 
paper”—that is, not just a church organ—it has 
the ineffable benefit of religious idealism behind 
it, and the support of a group of subscribers 
whose initial loyalty is to the paper as an 
enterprise of their church. 

All this is interesting in the context of Mr. 
Bohn’s “honest discussion of American journal- 
ism.” What is there in the Monitor’s experience 
which would help other institutions—churches, 
universities, labor unions, foundations—to main- 
tain disinterested and conscientious daily news- 
papers? For any other group to do successfully 
what the Monitor has done, I believe two re- 
quirements are indispensable: a sense of ideal- 
ism and dedication, in one form or another; and 
the equivalent of the support the Monitor has 
had from its Christian Scientist subscribers. 

Elements inherent to Christian Science which 
have helped the Monitor have included a deep 
sense of mission, an expectancy of good, a per- 
sistent search for practical and constructive 
solutions, a kind of political independence. Mary 
Baker Eddy, who founded the Monitor in her 
88th year, after long struggles in bringing Chris- 
tian Science to the world, was a_ persistent 
She disclaimed any political affilia- 
tion, but in a number of statements like the 
following she criticized “the robbing of people 
of life and liberty under the warrant of the 
Scriptures; the claims of politics and of human 
power, industrial slavery, and insufficient free- 
dom of honest competition; and ritual, creed, 
and trusts in place of the Golden Rule, “Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.’ ” (From a statement to the 
New York World, December, 1900.) 

This kind of attitude has naturally guided 
the Monitor’s editorial position down through 
the years. An open-minded independence, a free- 
dom from commitment to any vested interest 
except, perhaps, the one plainly proclaimed in 
the paper’s name, and a persistent mediation 
between extreme positions, have given the paper 
continuing strength and effectiveness. 


reformer. 


” 





In writing a book about the Monitor (Com. 
mitment to Freedom: The Story of The Chris. 
tian Science Monitor) which Houghton Miffin 
is publishing this fall, I have been struck by 
how well a position of reasonable moderation 
stands up down through the years. The Moni. 
tor’s attitude toward the innumerable crises ¢ 
its time has been vigilant but not hysterical, 
This kind of consistency, like the steady drip of 





rain instead of cloudbursts, has an immeng 
long-run force. Much of this attitude is indeed 
due to the paper’s connection with a religiow 
conviction and approach. That the approach wa 
also regenerative, constructive and optimistic ip 
its constant search for solutions, helps explaiy 
the Monitor. 

The practical value of the support of Chris 
tian Scientists as subscribers, as circulation and 
advertising solicitors, as friends and allies in 
general, is comparably significant. They werd 
dedicated to its goals. To have the built-in 
nucleus of a constituency is obviously an im 
mense advantage. This support came at a price 
but one well worth paying. The price was thai 
of identifying the paper publicly and emphati 
cally with a church, and seeming—to those wh 
did not look too closely—to establish it merelj 
as a church organ. These disadvantages wer 
steadily kept under control and now they es 
virtually disappeared. 

In addition, the Monitor has been able 1 
attract, to train and to develop splendid peopl 
down through the years. Many of them cam 
and remained either because of a religious tie 
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or because they were attracted by the paper'® cata: 


ideals and its methods of operation. The pape? 
gives its staff large opportunities for selff 
expression and initiative. It offers a satisfying 
sense of fulfillment for those who produce it. 

How all this may affect American journalism 
is not so clear. The Monitor’s example has 
surely been helpful to other papers. It is read in 
an unusually large number of editorial offices 
It is quoted with great frequency all over the 
world. It has held up a standard, which many 
have been glad to follow to some degree. I am 
sure American newspapers are doing a substat- 
tially better job today than they did half ¢ 
century ago, in terms of objectivity and balance, 
in adequacy of news coverage of controversid 
events, in general responsibility. Some part @ 
this progress has been helped by the Monitor. 

But that other Christian Science Monitors 
could be successfully operated is uncertain. I 
some other organization can also provide the 
idealism, the practical support and the know 
how, then journalism will be richer. A daily 
newspaper under the highly unorthodox owne™ 
ship of a church is a possibility: the Monitor 
proves it. Why not a university, or a special 
foundation? Why not: when some other orgat- 
zation produces the equivalent of the Monitor's 
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4 (Com-) combination of pure and practical idealism, 
ie Chris} with the support in loyal readership needed 
n Mifflng to keep it going. It can be done. But it isn’t 
iruck by easy. It is almost impossible. But not quite. 

deration— Boston Erwin D. CANHAM 
1e Moni. Editor, Christian Science Monitor 
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PAY-TELEVISION 


There is much in William A. Bohn’s thought- 
ful June 2 reply to my April 21 letter regarding 
pay-television with which I am in accord. Thus, 
we agree that, despite its already tremendous 
growth, television has not begun to tap its vast 
potentialities as a disseminator of our national 
culture. We agree that programming, though 
often good, should be greatly improved, and 
that today’s proliferation of commercials is a 
plague. We agree that, in television as else- 
where, experimentation and change are the 
sine qua non of progress and the American 
genius for improvement must not be hobbled. 
Further, it has long been Mr. Bohn’s and my 
position that the desired changes and im- 
provements will be best facilitated by en- 
it merelf couraging the fullest competition among broad- 
ges He casters. 
hey hav@ We disagree only as to the wisdom of 
licensing portions of the television spectrum 
able 1 for a method of broadcasting that would con- 
id peopl® dition program reception upon the payment of 
em cam fees, Such a course, far from bringing the 
gious ‘| desired improvements, would, I believe, be 
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e papel’ catastrophic. 

he pape? It is clear that we do not have full and 
for “il unfettered competition in broadcasting today. 
satisfyinf§ The progress of television, great as it has been, 
luce it, } has been retarded by the concentration of 
yurnalist{ control of this medium in two networks, the 
nple he} Columbia Broadcasting System and the Na- 
is read iif tional Broadcasting Company. This concen- 
al offices tration has been buttressed and furthered by 
over thf the networks through such restrictive practices 
ich mat) as “option time,” “must buy,” and possibly also 
‘ee, I alll the “tie-in” of network-owned programs as a 
substat} condition of the sale of desirable broadcast 
d half ¢ time, 

balanesf No one has labored harder than I to relax 
troversial the networks’ grip on the industry and to 
> part Ofhave such restrictive practices outlawed. Last 
Monitor. June, the House Antitrust Subcommittee, of 
Monitors} which I am chairman, issued an extensive re- 
ertain. If port based upon lengthy investigation and 
wide the} hearings, which urged the Federal Communica- 
he know. tions Commission to reconsider and curtail 
A daily} these and other network practices. More re- 
x owner feently, the Department of Justice has made 
Monitor ‘imilar representations to the Commission. It 
a special is vital that these restrictions shall be promptly 
© organ temoved. Concentration and restrictive practices 
Monitors thave laid a dead hand on change and new 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


methods and invention. Combinations are 
imitators, not originators. Competition, restored, 
will open new fields and vistas, and the im- 
provements that come from the unleashing of 
competitive endeavor will not deprive the view- 
ing public of any of its present rights and 
privileges. 

On the other hand, the institution of pay- 
television must necessarily curtail the public 
in its access to the television spectrum with- 
out, in my opinion, bringing about the desired 
improvements. What may begin as an effort 
to woo small, select audiences must inevitably 
turn into a race for mass market acceptance 
as the networks themselves enter the pay-TV 
field to maintain their existing hegemony in 
the industry. 

Nor can immunity from commercials be 
predicted with confidence under pay-TV— 
commercials are too profitable. Not only would 
the pressure of profitability assure a trend to- 
ward mass programming, but the potential 
profits inherent in the proposed technique are 
so great as to bid fair to drive free television 
reception out of existence. Those who see the 
proposed experiments in subscription television 
as regulated competition between two media— 
i. e., between advertiser-supported and viewer- 
supported television—lose sight of the grave 
probability that the two would merge by absorp- 
tion of the former into the latter. The public 
would end by paying for what it already 
receives without direct charge. 

When Mr. Bohn says: “If a man produces 
TV programs to sell and I want to buy them, 
who can prevent the transaction?” he loses 
sight of the fact that programs are not merely 
produced and sold, but that they are broad- 
cast over a finite television spectrum. This 
spectrum belongs to the people, not to the 
television broadcasters, who are only licensees. 
The public has invested millions in receiving 
equipment upon an implied promise that pro- 
gram reception will not be conditioned on the 
payment of fees. What is more, when a license 
is given to a public utility to exploit public 
resources for a price, a public agency is em- 
powered to set the permissible limits on the 
price to be charged, in accordance with 
standards established in the public interest. 
In pay-television the sky could be the limit. 
There is no rate-setting agency. Certainly, the 
FCC has no such power. All these considera- 
tions seem to me to require the banning of 
pay-television. 

I repeat, improvement in television fare will 
be best achieved by encouraging untrammeled 
competition for public acceptance and _ fear- 
less confidence in the ultimate public good 
taste, not by blocking the public from access 
to any segment of the airwaves. 


Washington, D. C. Rep. EMANUEL CELLER 
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FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow. 
We'll be glad to send every 
one of them a FREE copy 
of THE New Leaver. We've 
found it doesn’t take more 
than one copy to make a 
new friend. Help us gain 
new readers at no cost to 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center Ci 6-4600 
CARY GRANT: INGRID BERGMAN 
“INDISCREET” 
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The Key 


ON THE EAST SIDE 
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Broadway at 47th Street 
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A SCREEN MIRACLE!” 
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- Doors Open 9:30 A.M. Late Film 1:00 A.M 
rv: The ‘New Look’ 


PARAMOUNT 


Bway 443rd St. AIR CONDITIONED 
FREE PARKING After 6 P.M. Loubell, 245 W. 41st 


FLATBUSH . TR S- 7 


At NEVINS 9350 


" FOX MYRON 


at GRIFFITH + McCORMICK 


“NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS” 
ous QUANTRILL’S RAIDERS” cscs 


Cochran 
















THEATRE GUILD and DORE SCHARY present 
RALPH BELLAMY 
SUNRISE AT 

CAMPOBELLO, 
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with MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 
Directed by VINCENT J. DONEHUE 
CORT THEA. 138 wW. 48 St., N. Y. C. 





AIR- :-COND, 
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CECIL PARKER ¢ PHYLLIS CALVERT 
DAVID KOSSOFF « MEGS JENKINS 


Screenplay by NORMAN KRASNA 
Produced and Directed by STANLEY DONEN 


A Warner Bros. Release in Technicolor® 













ON THE GREAT STAGE 


' “SAY IT WITH FLOWERS”— Glamorous bouquet of unique 
entertainment produced by Leonidoff... featuring the world- 
famed Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, and guest artists . . . 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by Raymond Paige. 











DOUGLAS * CURTIS « BORGNINE + LEIGH 


m( 


IN TECHNIRAMA® & TECHNICOLOR® UA 


@ Bway 


FREE PARKING 
After 6 P.M. 
Hippodrome + 
6th Ave. & 44th St. 


Doors Open 10:00 AM 
Late Film 12:30 A.M. 








GOING ON VACATION? 


At least three weeks’ notice is required for all changes of address. 
Include your old address—or address label. 
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NEW LEADER 7 E. 15th St., New York 3 








| 
A Laxative that is | 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the Economy 79c Size 
Save as much as 41c 
Also available in 37c¢ and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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TAMIMENT-IN-THE-POCONOS 


WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES — 1958 


Tuesday LECTURES 


Frances Keene 


Teacher, Critic 


“The Beat and Angry Young Men” 


July 22 


July 29 Dr. Robert Lekachman 


Professor of Economics, Barnard College 


“The Economies and Politics of the 
Recession”’ 


August 5 Stephen Viadeck 


Labor Lawyer 











“The Future of the Trade Unions’”’ 


August 12 Dr. Bernard Rosenberg 


author, “Mass Culture” 


Dr. Ernest Van den Haag 
co-author, “The Fabric of Society” 


“Marriage in American Society” 


August 19 Dr. Ben Josephson, Jr. 
Physicist, Fulbright Fellow 


“Educating Scientists” 


August 26 Mr. Ephraim Evron 


American Representative of Histadrut 


‘Israel, Ten Years After’’ 


July 21-28, 1958 





Thursday CONCERTS 


Vivian Rivkin 
Pianist 
All Gershwin Program 


July 24 


July 31 Irene Rosenberg 
Pianist 
August 7 Bernard Gabriel 
Pianist 
August 14 George Ockner 
Violinist 
August 21 Jerome Rappaport 
Pianist 
August 28 Lorin Hollander 
Pianist 
Sept. 4 Selma Kramer 
Pianist 
Sept. 11 May Harrow 
Pianist 





For information and rates, write: 
Tamiment-in-Poconos 


Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER FROM THE READERS’ SUBSCRIPTION ! 
(EDITORIAL BOARD: W.H. AUDEN, JACQUES BARZUN, LIONEL TRILLING) 
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METRE, 
CEnttey 


Now You Can Enjoy a Rich Variety 
of Important Books and Recordings 
-..at Substantial Savings 


FOR PEOPLE TO WHOM the word “library” means something 
more than a public institution, here’s a special opportunity for you 
to save money on books and records of lasting value. 

As an unusual introductory offer, The Readers’ Subscription 
would like you to choose any one of the books, albums or sets 
pictured above... for only $2.95. 

A Unique Pian for Discriminating Readers 

As a member of The Readers’ Subscription you will be offered 
variety and consistent quality typified by past selections of FIC- 
TION like James Agee’s A Death in the Family and The Complete 
Works of Nathanael West ... POETRY like The Collected Poems of 
Dylan Thomas and e. ¢. cummings Poems: 1923-1954...in the 
SOCIAL SCIENCES like Ernest Jones’ classic biography of Sig- 
mund Freud and The Organization Man ...in BELLES LETTRES 
like Henry James: Autobiography and The Letters of W. B. Yeats 

.in RECORDINGS like Dylan Thomas Readings and Siobhan 
McKenna reading from Ulysses . . . and in little publicized books like 
The Disinherited Mind by Eric Heller and Anatomy of Criticism 
by Northrop Frye. ; 
You Save Over 45% 
Books like these, and more than forty new titles offered each year; 
can be yours at savings that will average at least 25% on each 
monthly selection. Over-all savings (realized through bonus books 
received after 4 selections are purchased) will be over 45%. 

You Receive The Griffin 
Each month you receive a free copy of The Griffin. This magazine 
contains reviews of the Editorial Board’s monthly selections. These 
reviews are not written to “sell” you anything. In fact, these cri- 
tiques by W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun and Lionel Trilling are of 
such quality that they are widely reprinted. Indeed, many Libraries 
(public institutions, that is) subscribe to The Griffin. After reading 
The Griffin, if you want the current selection, it will be sent to you. 
If not, you merely say so on the form always provided. 
SAVE NOW 

Now, choose the selection you want and mail the coupon to The 
Readers’ Subscription. You will be billed only $2.95 plus a small 
shipping charge ...even though the a of your selection may be 
as high as $19.50. Mail the coupon NO % 
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ensive BOOK or SET shown 
ly 


When you join, and agree to 
buy as few as four selections 


during the next 12 months, 


Tiny 


THE READERS’ SUBSCRIPTION, Inc., Dept. 


1140 Broadway, prays — 1,N.Y. ° 
Please send me at once set or albu 
checked, and bill me ‘ONLY: $29 oS “plus nm small tip pping 
charge. Also enroll me as a member of the Readers 
Subscription. 

Forthcoming selections will be described to me in goes 


in The Griffin, your monthly publication, which I am to 
receive FREE for one year. I may decline any selection 


CHECK YOUR SELECTION BELOW 


[7] COMPLETE WORKS OF MONTAIGNE. Montaigne’s sophisti- 
LJ cated Essays have instructed and delighted urbane 
readers for 400 years. This massive, 1094-page volume com- 
s the first cemplete collection of these essays. 
together — the Letters that explain so much about the 
man himself...and the Travel Journal, an uninhibited 
record of “Europe' s people and places fos the 16th Century. 
List price $12.50 


PAIDEIA: The Ideals of Greek Culture by Werner Jaeger. 

A monumental study of Grecian civilization from 
Homeric times to its eventual collapse. No other work so 
enables the reader to appreciate the vitality and purpose 
which all subsequent ages have inherited from Greek his- 
tory, lyric poetry, tragedy, metaphysics, education, and 
the whole life of the state itself. 3 vols. List price $19.59. 


is panen MILK WOOD parvetes by Dylan Thomas. A collec- 
tem—the onl: onan g of the premiere per- 
Sanaa of this tenderly beautiful (and pausauety bawdy) 
play, with the author himself as narrator. The story of a 
day in the lives of the wise and the witless inhabitants of 
a tiny Welsh village, told in the singing words of this best- 
loved modernist poet. Two 12” records. List price $11.90. 


mr sone LITERATURE a THE 16TH be byC.s ar 

LISH LITERATURE IN THE EARLIER 17TH CENTURY 
Suasiae Bush. These ay volumes capture the flavor fi, 4 
tumultuous, lusty and congo creative era. ti 
they comprise a@ fascinating critical survey of o7 of the 
most “essential” and _ periods in English iterature. 
2 vols. List price $14. 


FINNEGAN’S WAKE and the LETTERS of James Joyce. 

Here is his final, greatest and most controversial work, 
coupled with the collected Letters that illuminate the life, 
character and ideas of an ever-astonishing genius. 2 vols. 
List price $15.00. 


simply by returning the special form always provided. 

I agree to accept four additional selections at members’ 
Special Prices (plus a few cents shipping), from all present 
and future titles. Durin oe first year of ay membership, 


g four such 
Iam to receive a FREE Bonus Book or 12- “neh long-playing 
record of my own choosing after every four selections 


P of my int 'y offer). | 








Og FLOWERS OF EVIL by Charles Baudelaire and ! 

BAUDELAIRE. A SELF PORTRAIT, selected letters of Beaude- 
ee translated and edited with a running commentary 

y Lois Boe Hyslop and Francis E. Hyslop, Jr. This moving 
parerait of a tormented genius can a be excelled in 
its frankness and authenticity mbined with the 
Centenary bilingual edition edited by Marthiel and Jackson 
Mathews from the best English translations made by some 
forty noted poets. List price $12.00 


oS seme TREASURY OF MODERN POETS Reading ee 
Poetry. The voices of 20 great eg ney le 


covered recordings oy W. B. Yeats, a T. 8. Eliot's 
_— “Wasteland”, plus selections by Edith Sitwell, Dylan 

omas, Robert Graves, Gertrude Stein, e. e. cummings, 
Marianne Moore, Conrad Aiken, Robert Frost and others. 
Two 12” records. List price $11.90. 


& HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION by Leon Trotsky. 
The extraordinary sto of history's most epoci 
yevelution as seen by the man who aunnea plan it, who was 
active in its every phase, who created the Red Army—end 
who was finally driven “from the victorious Soviet and 
murdered in Mexico. Long out of print, this book is newly 
important in the light of recent struggles for power inside 

Russia. List price $12.50 
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